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POETRY AND DRAMA IN CALDERON’S EL MEDICO 
DE SU HONRA 


By Bruce W. Wardropper 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Drama criticism in the Hispanic field tends to be somewhat old-fashioned. 
Hispanists usually regard the theatre of the seventeenth century as though 
it were drama in the post-Romantic sense. They judge it by its degree of 
realism, by its value as a social document, by its fitness as a vehicle of 
ideas. If they analyze it esthetically it is to the dramatic structure or the 
characterization that they point. They seek in it drama, not poetry. They 
apply criteria which may be perfectly valid in discussing Ibsen, Shaw, or 
Benavente, but quite inappropriate to the later O’Neil, T. S. Eliot, or 
Garcia Lorca. The fact is that twentieth-century “poetic drama” has more 
in common with the theatre of the Golden Age than had the theatre of 
ideas which preceded it. But here a possibility of confusion must be elimi- 
nated. The “poetic drama” of our day is a revival, a break with tradition; 
its proponents are apt to regard poetry as ancillary to drama. The theatre 
of Lope and Calderén, on the other hand, is a continuation of a poetic 
tradition established in the sixteenth century, an age when, with a few 
exceptions such as Torres Naharro’s and Lope de Rueda’s plays, dramatic 


performances were little more than complicated recitals of lyric poetry. 
In both centuries of the Golden Age—as in classical antiquity—dramatic, 
lyric, and epic poetry are simply species of the genus poetry. Not for 
nothing is the dramatist called a poeta. Dramatic poetry has a long, strong 
tradition behind it: it differs from ‘“‘poetic drama” in that it makes drama 
—action, character, dialogue—serve poetry, and not the other way round. 


Some Hispanic critics have felt pangs of conscience about neglecting 
the poetry in drama. But their reaction has often been misguided: they 
have counted verses for non-poetic reasons; or they have, following what 
may well be an ironic treatise by Lope de Vega, attempted to force certain 
phases of the action into particular metrical molds. The poetic in drama is 
not reducible to such mechanics and arithmetics. I suggest that dramatic 
poetry might be studied in much the same way as one studies lyric poetry. 
And this recommendation is hardly revolutionary. Our colleagues in other 
literary disciplines have been doing this for years. As an illustration of 
what I mean I should like to examine one aspect of the poetry of E/ médico 
de su honra: its imagery. 

This play is usually studied for the light it sheds on an area of the history 
of ideas: the meaning of e/ honor. No ideological problem in Spanish litera- 
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ture is in greater need of restatement. Américo Castro and Garcia Valde-_ 
casas have probably, in their learned and valuable studies of this question, 

created as much confusion as enlightenment.' The reason for this is that 

they start with the assumption that the honor code reflected in the theatre 
is a social phenomenon that can be illustrated indifferently by means of 
dramatic, casuistic, or sociological texts. Because they see the problem as 

one and indivisible—and, polemically, as an essential part of the problema 

de Espana—they have been baffled by its many contradictions: the varia- 

tions between attested practice and the drama, and the differing inter- 

pretations as between one playwright and another, or even between one 

work and another in the corpus of a single writer. The student of literature, 

however, should be satisfied if the problem is presented coherently in each 
individual play he reads. The work of art is autonomous at least to this 
extent: that it contains its own rationale? It is probable that, without 

knowing what the Siete partidas or the sixteenth-century casuists had to 
say about honor, one does a better job of reading a drama de honor* Each 

play is sufficient unto itself. With this principle in mind we shall disregard 

the code—or sentiment—of honor in its broader implications, and concern 

ourselves with it only to the extent that it impinges on the imagery of E/ 
médico de su honra. 

Now, the first point that strikes one about the imagery is that the whole 
play is a complex extended metaphor. Don Gutierre, the protagonist, who 
suspects his wife—quite wrongly, as it turns out—of having brought dis- 
honor on his good name, regards himself as a metaphorical physician. In- 
fluenced by this poetic vision of himself he finally concludes that, to cure 
his sick honor, he should call in a real—literal—blood-letter, a sangrador, 
to bleed his wife to death. Don Gutierre not only regards himself in this 
poetic way, but succeeds in making other characters in the play see him 
in the same light. A simultaneous equation, based on this fundamental 
image, is thus set up. Don Gutierre equals the physician; Dofia Mencia, 
his wife, the repository of his honor, equals the patient; dishonor equals 
the malady. It follows that Don Gutierre makes a diagnosis and prescribes 
a remedy; the sangrador, the equivalent of the modern practicante, carries 
out his instructions. As doctors sometimes do, Don Gutierre makes a 
wrong diagnosis. As doctors sometimes do, Don Gutierre kills the patient 
with his treatment. But here the analogy breaks down: real physicians kill 
by accident; Don Gutierre prescribes death. With blood he cures the malady, 
but not the patient. 

Calderén’s plays are often, like E/ médico de su honra, extended meta- 

1. Américo Castro, “Observaciones acerca del concepto del honor en los siglos XVI y 
XVII,” RFE, III (1916); Alfonso Garcia Valdecasas, E/ hidalgo y el honor (Madrid, 1948). 

2. Some interesting remarks on this subject lie buried in the article by Leo Spitzer, “History 
of Ideas Versus Reading of Poetry,” Southern Review, VI (1941), $98-99. 

3- This is not to say that the critic must always refrain from seeking illumination from 


outside the text. He must, however, be sure that extraneous material cited in support of his 
interpretation is relevant. 
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phors, La vida es sueno, La dama duende, El pintor de su deshonra, Ei gran 
teatro del mundo—in all branches of his dramatic art we can find examples. 
An equivalence which has no logical validity (and which, as we have seen, 
may not even have an absolute autonomous logic) is assumed to have a 
poetic validity. It is fearlessly worked out down to the last detail, including 
the possible analogical breakdown, which is never glossed over. This is, of 
course, a technique that lends itself most effectively to the elucidation of a 
Christian mystery in an auto sacramental. But since life in the world also has 
its mysteries (honor, love, the behavior of the other sex ...), the same 
device will apply. It is nothing new either in lyric or dramatic poetry. 
Calderén’s strength lies in the rigor with which he applies his conceit, the 
intellectual subtlety and ingenuity which made the idea—to cite a well- 
known phrase—representable 4 

In Calderén’s autos sacramentales such fundamental dramatic metaphors 
may be so far-fetched that they strike more squeamish ages as irreverent, 
if not blasphemous. An intellectual consistency is the poet’s only ground 
rule. The image often is unheard-of, new, daring. In the comedias of Cal- 


derén the spectator’s need to recognize in the idea representable a world 


familiar to his senses and to his experience, a plausible vital situation, 
imposes a limit on the metaphor’s scope. But even here the esthetic doctrine 
of admiracién—the new catharsis, a newly accepted synthesis of Aris: otel- 
ian terror and pity'—requires the metaphor to be startling. And in E/ 


médico de su honra it is indeed startling, particularly in the dénouement, 
that is to say, in the consequences drawn from the rhetorical comparison 
implied in the title. This is, says the King, 


el suceso mas notable 
del mundo.® 


And Don Gutierre himself is impressed with his own dramatic conceit. 
Speaking to the King he says: 

y de la mayor desdicha, ” 
de la tragedia mas rara, 
escucha la admiracién, 


que eleva, admira, y espanta. (217b) 


The metaphor is what carries the tragedy with its ennobling effect and its 
wonder and fear. 
The dramatic effect, in other words, hinges on the plausibility of the 


4. I allude to Calderén’s esthetic of the auto sacramental, as defined, for example, in the 
loa to La segunda esposa: “Sermones / puestos en verso, en idea / representable cuestiones 
de la Sacra Teologia. a . a 

s. Alonso Lépez Pinciano, in the Philosophia poética antigua, discusses this point at some 
length. The relation of admiracién to tragedy is clearly indicated in E! médico de su honra 
by ‘the King’s words referring to Dofia Mencia’s corpse: “Espectaculo que admira, / simbolo 
de la desgracia” (218a). 

6. P. 216b. The play is cited from vol. I of the Aguilar Calderén, ed. L. Astrana Marin 
(Madrid, 1951), pp. 187-219. 
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basic poetic metaphor. Calderén ensures poetic belief by establishing his 
more significant images on a nonmetaphorical precedent. For example, in 
the case of our basic dramatic metaphor Dofia Mencia suffers a metaphori- 
cal fall—a fall from honor—as a result of which she needs a rhetorical, 
though dramatically presented, medical treatment. This ending—the 
novedad, the source of admiracién—is, however, anticipated at the beginning 
of the play when the Infante Don Enrique, the cause of Dofia Mencia’s 
honor troubles, falls literally from his horse, and is in need of medical 
attention. In this way the rhetorical figure is carefully grounded in the 
literal. The polarizing of the play around the two falls implies, of course, 
much more than an acceptable metaphor: there is a certain irony in the 
whole situation which links the Prince and Dofia Mencia as the two tragic 
victims; there is structural coherence; there is, possibly, an almost medieval 
sense of the allegory of human life. I am here concerned, however, only with 
the implications for the imagery. It is worth pointing out because it is the 
most significant—not the only—example of how Calderén proceeds from 
the real to the figure of speech. As a further illustration one might quote 
the compact speech of Don Gutierre in which he passes from an allusion 
to his actual imprisonment and temporary release to the topos of the 
prisca of love: 


El alcaide que conmigo 
esta, es mi deudo y amigo, 
y quitandome prisiones 

al cuerpo, me las eché 

al alma, porque me ha dado 
ocasién de haber llegado 

a tan grande dicha yo, 
como es a verte. (199b) 


To return to the basic image of E/ médico de su honra: it is obviously an 
adaptation of a traditional metaphor—love as an illness for which remedies 
must be prescribed. There is no need to do more than hint at the bare 
outline of this tradition. Ovid’s amusingly ironic Remedia amoris popularizes 
the idea that lovers are sick men; Arnaldus de Villanova, the thirteenth- 
century physician, in his discussion of herosis, the lover’s malady, takes 
Ovid seriously, and embodies his suggested remedies in a medical treatise ;7 
in Spain the cancionero poets repeatedly declare themselves to be love-sick, 
while in the same fifteenth century Celestina invokes Melibea’s sympathetic 
aid as a physician for the stricken Calisto. In Lope, Alarcén, Tirso, the 
metaphor proliferates. In Calderén’s play it is given some significant 
variations: the theme has become Remedia honoris, not amoris; the empha- 

7. See Edward Kennard Rand, Ovid and his Influence (Boston, 1925), p. 137. 

8. “Yo dejo un enfermo a la muerte, que con sola una palabra de tu noble boca salida que 


le lleve metida en mi seno, tiene por fe que sanaré [. . .!” (Auto IV). 
9. Notice, for example, the use of the word remedio in Ruiz de Alarcén’s Las paredes oyen. 
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sis has shifted from patient to agent (the physician, not the sick man, 
has the problems); the metaphor is not only an embellishment of the 
poetic language, it is incorporated into the dramatic action. A worn cliché 
has been renovated by a consummate artist. 

Now, in progressing from the remedies of love to the remedies of honor 
Calderén has moved into the territory of tragedy. The honor play, rare 
as it is, is the typical tragedy of the baroque. This is a fact which has 
escaped those critics who, ignoring dramatic poetry, restrict their atten- 
tion to dramatic situations. Dramatically speaking, there is little difference 
between a comedia de capa y espada and a drama de honor because the same 
devices and motivations are used in each. Both dramatic genres rely on 
concealment of motivation, on eavesdropping, on mistaken identity, on 
confusion of all kinds." But there is one essential! difference between them, 
a difference which prizes them as far apart as comedy and tragedy. The 
comedia de capa y espada presents unmarried couples; consequently love, 
not honor, is the predominant motivation; jealousy is ce/os de amor, slightly 
ridiculous because, even though promises may be involved, the man has 
no abiding claim on the woman—there is no law, civil or moral, to prevent 
the breaking of the troth. A confusion resulting from courtship can be 
resolved with no worse results than the indignity or discomfiture of the 
lover. There is no threat to life. What we have, then, in the comedia de 
capa y espada is the comic treatment of potential, but not actual, honor 


tragedies. The drama de honor, on the other hand, presents married couples; 
conjugal honor has largely replaced possessive love as the dominating 
motive; jealousy, ce/os de honor, is either admirable or base," but never 
silly. This, as Cervantes has pointed out, is because marriage involves a 
sacramental relationship; therefore, where honor is threatened God is 
interested. At the wedding two fleshes have become sacramentally one; 


since in the honor play this single flesh has been diseased, the only recourse 
open to the man—the “head” of the union—is to amputate (‘And if thy 


10. Although the honor play is popularly supposed to be typical of Calderén’s theatre he 
wrote only three. The honor theme is treated incidentally, of course, in many of his works. 

11. In our play Dofia Mencia speaks of the ‘“‘confusién de confusiones” in which she finds 
herself (212a). 

12. E.g. Coquin, speaking of Don Gutierre: “‘Llegé a tener viles celos / de su honor” (216b). 

13. Lotario, in E/ curioso impertinente: “con justa razon es deshonrado el marido de la 
muger mala, aunque el no sepa que lo es, ni tenga culpa, ni aya sido parte, ni dado ocasion 
para que ella lo sea.” He recounts the myth of Adam’s rib, and continues: “Y, entonces fue 
instituydo el diuino sacramento del matrimonio, con tales lazos, que sola la muerte puede 
desatarlos. Y tiene tanta fuerga y virtud este milagroso sacramento, que haze que dos dife- 
rentes personas sean vna mesma carne; y aun haze mas en los buenos casados, que aunque 
tienen dos almas, no tienen mas de vna voluntad. Y de aqui viene que, como la carne de la 
esposa sea vna mesma con la del esposo, las manchas que en ella caen, o los defectos que se 
procura, redundan en la carne del marido, aunque el no aya dado, como queda dicho, ocasion 
para aquel dafio. Porque assi como el dolor del pie, o de qualquier miembro del cuerpo humano, 
le siente todo el cuerpo, por ser todo de wna carne mesma, y la cabega siente el dafio del 
touillo, sin que ella se le aya causado, assi el marido es participante de la deshonra de la muger 
por ser vna mesma cosa con ella” (Quijote, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, II, 106-07). 
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hand offend thee, cut if off’ —Mark 9:43), or, in human, non-sacramental 
terms, to kill the offending wife. Only death can sever the sacramental 
union of the sexes. It follows that life is endangered by the sacrament of 
matrimony. Tragedy, then, with its catharsis of admiracién, its divine par- 
ticipation, its threat of death, is characteristic of the honor play. And this 
—far more than the questions that are usually raised about the nature of 
honor—is the poetic significance of the drama de honor. In the specific case 
of E/ médico de su honora we err if we fail to recognize that, in spite of the 
conceivable “happy ending” from Don Gutierre’s point of view, it is a 
tragedy—a tragedy of the baroque, one not quite like that of Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, or Racine, but with some points of contact. 

The realization that the play is a tragedy brings into focus esthetic re- 
lationships which, seen otherwise, are unrelated. Don Gutierre’s dishonor- 
ing of Dofia Leonor, before the action begins, is no longer seen merely as a 
comment on his character. This detail is a part of the tragic web of circum- 
stance. Dofia Leonor devoutly wishes for revenge. At the climax of Act I 
it is with a prayer that she expresses her hope that Don Gutierre in his 
turn shall be dishonored: 


iE] mismo dolor 

sientas que siento, y a ver 
llegues, bafiado en tu sangre, 
deshonras tuyas, porque 
mueras con las mismas armas 
que matas, amén, amén! (197b) 


When this prayer is granted one senses an interference of God: a provi- 
dential righting of accounts which brings Don Gutierre and Dofia Leonor 
together. The play ends with Dofia Leonor almost ritually accepting her 
role in the honor relationship, agreeing to live tragically with a suspicious 
man, under constant threat of death: 


D. Gut.: Mira que médico he sido 
de mi honra: no esta olvidada 
la ciencia. 
Da. Leo.: Cura con ella 
mi vida, en estando mala. 
D. Gut.: Pues con esa condicién 
te la doy. (219) 


The innocent Dofia Mencia, when the play is seen in this light, has been 
nothing more than a pawn in a tragic chess-game, played under divine 
supervision. Savagely, but almost incidentally, she is liquidated. She has 
been merely an obstacle to the righteous union of Don Gutierre and the 
woman he has dishonored; the pathos lies in the fact that she is a human, 
sentient obstacle. She is, without being in the least heroic, a tragic victim. 

But the tragedy has even wider scope. Don Enrique sees his fall from 
the horse as “‘agiiero / de mi muerte” (190a). His tragedy, though it resides 
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in history rather than in the scheme of the action, is as assured as Dofia 
Mencia’s. The King, too, takes Don Enrique’s accidental cutting of his 
hand—when the dagger is being returned—as a symbol of his own assassi- 
nation, a concern of history which lies beyond the limits of the action."* A 
political dimension is in this way given to Don Gutierre’s private sorrow. 
A hint is even given of the determinism of the stars: Don Enrique tells us 
that he was born unlucky, and Coquin says of Dofia Mencia that she was 
an unhappy woman, “‘perseguida de su estrella” (217a). The cosmos is 
interested in the fate of the two tragic victims. 

The action of the play is governed, as we have said, by the fundamental 
medical imagery, the idea representable of the title. But there are three 
other sets of images which reflect the tragic web of circumstance. One 
cluster is rooted in mythology and heavenly bodies. Usually, above all in 
the comedias de capa y espada, celestial images—so/, arrebol, estrella, and 
the like—are reserved for descriptions and invocations of the beloved;'* 
mythological allusions refer to anything exalted. In E/ médico de su honra 
such terms are applied only to royalty—to the King and, occasionally, to 
his brother—in its function as the fountain-head of honor.'* Inasmuch as 
the King supervises affairs of honor in his realm (this is his function in the 
play) and honor is the “‘patrimonio del alma’”” (“El honor es reservado 
lugar, donde el alma asiste” [210b]) we see in this imagery of perfection'® 
reminders of divine surveillance over the action through the King’s media- 
tion. Honor is a striving for perfection in worldly terms, but it is also a 
reflection—a pale reflection, it is true—of a divine moral code. 

Against this divine perfection, represented by celestial and mythological 
images, there is man’s imperfection—his limitations, his errant nature, his 
failure to follow the light he sees. This human imperfection is conveyed by 
images of doors and prisons,!* of sport (conceived perhaps as a dilution of 
war”), and of academies of learning.*! These are images of restraint and 

14. Peter the Cruel (or “el Justiciero,” depending on which point of view is adopted) was 
engaged throughout most of his reign in bloody civil war against his bastard half brother, 
Henry of Trastamara. In 1369 Peter, besieged in a castle at Montiel, was cornered by Henry. 
The men were fighting in hand-to-hand combat—and Peter seemed to be winning—when 
one of Henry’s followers treacherously intervened, and made it possible for Henry to kill 
Peter. This ominous event fugally reverses the trend from the literal to the figurative 

15. See E. M. Wilson, “Images et structure dans Peribdnez,” BH, LI (1949), 125-59 

16. Gutierre calls Enrique so/, rayo espanol; Leonor calls the King planeta soberano de 
Castilla, Fupiter espanol; Enrique calls the King so/; the King is described as un Atlante 
Argos, espanol Apolo, castellano Atlante. 

17. In the well-known definition of Pedro Crespo at the end of Act | of E/ alcalde de Zala- 
mea. 

18. Géngora uses mythological and celestial imagery to express the hyperbole of perfection. 

1g. An example: Don Gutierre says: “Que el oro es llave maestra, / que las guardas de 
criadas / por instantes nos falsea” (204b 

20. It is so explained in traditional venatory literature. Similarly in Rojas Zorrilla’s De/ 
rey abajo ninguno Garcia del Castafiar describes hunting as a poor substitute, albeit a prepa- 
ration, for war. It seems to me legitimate in seeking to interpret imagery to look outside the 
work for clues when none are given in the text. 

21. Reference is made to “la universidad de enamorados”’ (194a) and to “‘escuelas de honor” 
(206b). 
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constraint: lovemaking, matrimony, and honor deprive man of his liberty; 
honor imprisons love. Formal virtue smothers Don Gutierre’s internal 
guilty thoughts; his self-incrimination over his conduct towards Dojia 
Leonor is held in check. 

Finally, there are the cosmic images, such as those based on meteorology” 
and the elements. All four elements are present—as is usual with Calderén 
—in the description of a horse.** But elsewhere the elements are taken 
singly. The play, after all, is ethical, not metaphysical, in its range. (In 
this it differs from such plays as La vida es suenio, where Wilson’s typical 
pattern of element-imagery can be seen in its greatest rigidity.) We are 
here not concerned with the tense truce among the four bellicose elements 
that so greatly fascinated Calderén.25 We have rather an insistence on one 
predominant element, Air, in its private war with Fire. A good example is 
Don Gutierre’s explanation to his wife about the breeze that put out the 
light: 

¢No has visto ardiente llama 

perder la luz al aire que la hiere, 

y que a este tiempo de otra luz inflama 
la pavesa? Una vive y otra muere 

a sdlo un soplo. Asi, desta manera, 

la lengua de los vientos lisonjera 
matar[te] la luz pudo, 

y darme luz a mi. (208b)** 


Around this basic cosmic image—aire, viento, etc.—are gathered reinforcing 
images of nature: d/ocd, ‘rose’; mountain, ‘jealousy’; basilisk, ‘love’; weeds, 
‘dishonor’; /ight, ‘life’; might, ‘death,’ etc. 

This imagery, which has of necessity been sketchily described, creates 
in the poetry of E/ médico de su honra a sense of tragedy, a private grief 
in an interested universe. But, just as the fundamental medical metaphor 
fluctuates between speech and action, so too does a great part of the other 
imagery. An important symbol in the play, for example, is the light which 
is repeatedly extinguished while Dofia Mencia is sitting in the garden.” 


22. Dofia Leonor uses meteorological imagery in describing her increasing love for Don 
Gutierre; the terms used are strangely suggestive of the style of the Archpriest of Hita: “Poca 
centella incita mucho fuego, / poco viento movié mucha tormenta, / poca nube al principio, 
arroja luego / mucho diluvio, poca luz alienta / mucho rayo después, poco amor ciego / 
descubre mucho engaifio [...]” (194a) 

23. ‘[...] a uno y otro elemento / les da en si lugar y asiento, / siendo el bruto de la palma 
/ tierra el cuerpo, fuego el alma, / mar la espuma, y todo viento” (192a). Dofia Mencia (188a) 
and Don Enrique (190a) describe the horse, creature of Earth, in terms of a bird, creature of 
Air, omitting reference to the other elements. 

24. See E. M. Wilson, “The Four Elements in the Imagery of Calderén,” MLR, XXXI 
(1936), 34-47- 

25. The best exposition of Calderén’s interpretation of the elements is found in the open- 
ing scene of La vida es sueno (auto sacramental). 

26. Astrana Marin reads, surely erroneously, for “‘matarte la luz” “matarle la luz.” 

27. The symbolic value of the light is clearly stated by Don Gutierre in his first private 
conversation with Dofia Mencia: he tells her the parable (“‘argumento”) of a flame, and its 
interpretation (“Aplicolo ahora’’). 


7 4 
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Sometimes it is put out by the wind: Air has won a battle over Fire, rumor 
over reputation. At other times a human agency is responsible: 


D. Gut.: Mato la luz, y llego, 
sin luz y sin raz6n, dos veces ciego. (207a) 


In either case the extinction of the light serves to conceal the fact or the 
presumption of dishonor. The phrase matar /a luz, presented dramatically 
rather than verbally, is the symbolic link between the extinction of honor 
and the extinction of life. “Muerte a las luces, a las vidas muerte”’ (208b), 
cries Don Gutierre. The symbolism is present to his mind, as well as to 
the spectator’s, but Dofia Mencia, in her innocence, cannot think thus 
ambivalently. It is a private rite that Don Gutierre celebrates when he 
extinguishes the light for one last time at the moment of Dofia Mencia’s 


death: 


Lud.: [. . .] en este instante 
el hombre maté la luz. (216a) 


El médico de su honra is not, as it has often been taken to be, a treatise 
on honor or a document illustrating a social custom alien to the modern 
reader. It is a highly moving tragedy, thoroughly explicable in terms of 
the play itself, and organized around a body of poztic imagery which, 
though not logical in the logician’s sense of the word, contains its own 
rationale. Its full flavor can be savored only when the reader casts off 
modern prejudice, and approaches the work as dramatic poetry. 





CONFLICT AND RESOLUTION IN PASCAL’S 
PENSEES 


By Hugh M. Davidson 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Ir Has often been said, in one way or another, that thought begins when 
the mind is faced by a contradiction. The statement is likely to strike most 
of us as a commonplace and a saying of limited applicability. It may, how- 
ever, be taken as a principle; and when it is so used—at the starting point 
of an inquiry—it forecasts a technique of reasoning and exposition, and 
the implied technique, far from being a matter of taste or rhetorical con- 
venience, is the very way along which, and at the end of which, truth is 
to be found. As for applications, the generality of such a principle opens 
up a wide range of possibilities. 

There is a great deal of evidence in the Pensées that Pascal understood 
the power of contradictions as a principle and as implying a way of thinking 
productive of truth. It is my intention in this essay to take certain of his 
favorite oppositions and to analyze the strategy by which he arrays and 
treats them so as to yield unity and truth. I shall be especially concerned 
with his discussion of two topics, man and the Bible, but I shall refer, usu- 
ally in the notes, to the long list of subjects handled similarly. To do these 
things is to deal with the unity of the Pensées. However, I am not thinking 
of the unity which is argued from the personal history of Pascal, nor of 
that which appears when all or most of the fragments are fitted into an 
apologetic doctrine, nor yet of that synopsis which results from grouping 
texts around topics (a favored usage among those who wish to unify the 
Pensées). Directed to still another species of unity, what I shall do falls 
under the heading of attempts to say how Pascal thinks; it seeks to recover 
a pattern of argument used repeatedly by him in connection with quite 
diverse subject matters. 

The fragment on the two infinites—Pascal entitles it ““Disproportion de 
’homme’’—is a good point of departure. In the first paragraphs, the rea- 
soning may be analyzed into two moments: (1) posing a pair of contrary 
terms and beside them a subject; and (2) attributing the opposed terms 
simultaneously to the subject. I do not mean to say that the subject “man” 
is shown to be infinitely great and, at the same time, infinitely small— 
that would turn man into God. But referred to one of the infinites, man in 
small, or in Pascal’s extreme diction, he is a ‘“‘néant”’; referred to the other 
infinite he is large, a “tout.” The paradox is apparent: man is a subject of 
whom quantitative contraries may be truly said. As to “masse” he presents 
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a scandal to the mind, for he is one thing, but also something else; and the 
something else is not just different from the first; it is contrary to it. 

The fascinating thing about this passage is that man is not the only 
subject in which opposites are united. As Pascal’s thought moves from one 
boundary of the universe to the other, he contrives a series of such shocks. 
Note, for example, that the “infiniment grand” is approached via the visible 
and imaginable universe, but also that, as /arge as it is, it is merely a trait 
imperceptible compared to the infinite beyond. ‘Nous avons beau enfler nos 
conceptions, au-dela des espaces imaginables, nous n’enfantons que des 
atomes au prix de la réalité des choses.”? The other extreme is approached 
in a similar fashion, although the order of the terms is inverted. What 
appears to be the sma//est thing in nature—a portion of the vapors in the 
drops of the humors of the blood in the veins of the leg of a mite—turns 
out to be /arge enough to accommodate an “‘infinité d’univers” each having 
its firmament, planets, earth, animals and mites; and each mite has legs, 
veins, blood, humors, drops, vapors, and so on unceasingly. Again in con- 
nection with the “infiniment grand,” he tells on that the “immense reality 
of things” is a sphere having its center everywhere, its circumference 
nowhere. As before, the mind is invited to conceive something which is 
simultaneously what it is (a sphere) and the opposite of what it is (a figure 
unlimited as to position and extent). Finally, this device of juxtaposition 
is applied in two ways to the terms from which the whole argument arises. 
There is a sense in which nature as a subject contains both the infinitely 
large and infinitely small. “L’un dépend de l’autre, et l’un conduit a 
l’autre.’” But it is in the following sentence that one finds, perhaps, the 
most striking example of the whole series, one which has to do not with 
man’s knowing (in the attempt to grasp all of nature) but with God’s 
being, one which joins in a single attribution those magnitudes which are 
so distant from each other that they could not differ more: “Ces extrémités 
se touchent et se réunissent a force de s’étre éloignées et se retrouvent en 
Dieu, et en Dieu seulement.’” 

One important consequence is drawn at once by Pascal from this tableau 
of man, nature and God: certain researchers are presumptuous. How could 
they without infinite capacities aspire to know the infinite principles and 
ends of things? At this point the basic formula—which is, it seems to me, 
to join opposites in a third something—shows itself in a new set of analogies, 
beginning with the sciences. “Quand on est instruit, on comprend que la 
nature ayant gravé son image et celle de son auteur dans toutes choses, 
elles tiennent presque toutes de sa double infinité. C’est ainsi que nous 
voyons que toutes les sciences sont infinies en |’étendue de leurs re- 

1. Pensées, edited by L. Lafuma (Paris: Delmas, 1947), I, 203. 

2. Ibid., p. 205. Cf. also, p. 207: “Mais les parties du monde ont toutes un tel rapport et 
un tel enchainement |’une avec l’autre que je crois impossible de connaitre l’une sans |’autre 


et sans le tout.” 


3. Ibid., p. 205. 
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cherches . . .”* Geometry, for example, has an infinite number of proposi- 
tions—or as the momentum of his rhetoric leads Pascal to say, an “‘infinité 
d’infinités de propositions’—to set forth, and at the other extreme, its 
propositions are infinite in the number and “‘délicatesse” of the elements 
on which they are based (points and divisions of points). In turn the knowl- 
edge or philosophy of things should by right bear the mark of the infinites. 
In fact, the philosophers have never succeeded in treating adequately the 
whole of nature or either of the two infinites, though the claims to have 
done so are not lacking. (It is interesting to note that Pascal is kinder to 
geometry than to philosophy; the former he sees in impersonal terms, the 
latter in its practitioners). Or, in a somewhat different phrasing, one may 
say that the actual status of the geometrical and physical sciences is mixed, 
like that of the power which produces them, for the inte!ligence knows, and 
yet it does not know.® 


Que fera-t-il donc, sinon [d’apercevoir] quelque apparence du milieu des choses, 
dans un désespoir éternel de connaitre ni leur principe ni leur fin? Toutes choses 
sont sorties du néant et portées jusqu’a |’infini. Qui suivra ces étonnantes démarches? 
L’auteur de ces merveilles les comprend. Tout autre ne le peut faire.* 


Such are some of the first applications of Pascal’s principle. The essential 
points, around which a number of other contradictions have been woven, 
are that as mass and body, man is a “tout” and a “néant’’ and that his 
mind faces out on a limited area of nature, where knowledge is more ap- 


parent than real because of its partiality.? Then we reach a momentous 
transitional sentence: “Bornés en tout genre, cet état qui tient le milieu 
entre deux extrémes se trouve en toutes nos puissances.”* The discussion 
of mass and mind and their relation to the two infinites was, then, a par- 
ticular realization of the general notion of something suspended between 
two inaccessible extremes. There follows with little or no development a 
ist of objects which cannot be attained by our powers when they are 
list of objects which c t be attained by hen they 
present to an extreme degree: noise; light; distance, proximity; length, 
revity of expression (“‘discours’’); truth; evidence of first principles; 
brevity of (“‘d 
pleasure; harmony in music; benefits; cold, heat; youth, old age; learning 
—a remarkable list which suggests the range of questions where Pascal 
sees the possibility of a triadic approach. 

4. Ibid., pp. 204-0$. 

s. It will be noted that the same pattern of statement is present in two ways: science in 
itself includes the opposed extremes; as found in human minds it is both knowledge and not- 
knowledge (because of its mcompleteness). 

6. Ibid., p. 204. God’s knowledge, lixe his being, includes the extremes. 

7. For a very clear statement of this conclusion, cf. ibid., p. 207: “Donec toutes choses 
étant causées et causantes, aidées et aidantes, médiatement et immédiatement, et toutes 
s’entretenant par un lien naturel et insensible qui lie les plus éloignées et les plus différentes, 
je tiens impossible de connaitre les parties sans connaitre le tout, non plus que de connaitre 
le tout sans connaitre particuliérement les parties.” 


8. Ibid., p. 206. 
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I think it would be well to underline the special sense which the expres- 
sion “milieu entre deux extrémes’”’ takes on here. It does not refer to a 
golden mean. ‘The connotations are set not by traditional moral theory but 
by the treatment of the two infinites. Pascal seems to have in mind not 
virtuous moral states but natural powers, not the adjustment of an agent 
to circumstances but precisely the lack of adjustment, the disproportion 
between human powers and operations on the one hand, and on the other, 
the objects toward which they are turned.’ What the phrase means here is 
that a certain subject (man) is understandable only if one takes into ac- 
count the oppositions present in his nature and situation. 

There is no need to deal with all the paradoxes of this kind which dot 
the passage. However, there is a climactic argument at the end which is 
different in an interesting way. Pascal shifts suddenly from outer to inner 
principles. The infinites and extremes of nature do indeed determine for 
man a status that is peculiar, but that is not all. The human subject is 
formed out of two opposed natures each inconceivable in itself and 4 
fortiori inconceivable as parts of a single nature. 


L’homme est a lui-méme le plus prodigieux objet de la nature; car il ne peut con- 
cevoir ce que c’est que corps et encore ce que c’est qu’esprit, et moins qu’aucune 
chose comme un corps peut étre uni avec un esprit. C’est la le comble de ses diffi- 
cultés, et cependant c’est son propre étre: Modus quo corporibus adhaerent spiritus 
comprehendi ab hominibus non potest et hoc tamen homo est.” 


Furthermore, a being so composed will not find adequate knowledge easy 
to come by. For things are simple; they are either corps or esprit. The 
philosopher, a compound of those two, is forever tempted to remake things 
in his own image and to speak of bodies in terms of mind or vice versa. The 
mixture of contraries in human nature makes possible, as Pascal sees it, a 
similar mixture in knowledge and statement, with unhappy results in 
both places." 


From topic to topic and from detail to detail Pascal’s predilection shows 
itself. He likes to think by means of a triad, one member of which is re- 
ferred to the other two or is even advanced as a subject of the other two 


g. As examples of the mean between extremes as the strong position, the following (in each 
case the first two numbers designate the fragment; the number in parentheses is the page 
number in vol. I of the edition indicated above): 237-381 (112): a point is sought between 
excesses of youth and age, haste and reflection, brevity and length of time-lapses, nearness 
and distance; 63-69 (114), entitled “Deux infinis, milieu,” where the infinites refer to speed 
and slowness of reading and a mean between them must be found if one is to understand; 
281-378 (175): the greatness of humanity is in knowing how to stay in the middle between 
“Vextréme esprit” and “l’extréme défaut:” or 674-527 (200): knowledge of Jesus Christ is a 
desirable mean between knowledge of God without knowing one’s “misére” and knowledge of 
one’s “‘misére”’ without knowing God. 

10. Ibid., p. 208. 

11. A longer treatment of Pascal’s theory of knowing by a proportion which holds between 
the knower and the thing known, will be found in my essay, “The Argument of Pascal’s 
Pari,” XLVII RR (1956), 92-102. 
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which are then taken as predicates. But the full sense of Pascal’s procedure 
becomes plain only if one sees it as the negative phase of a larger plan. The 
positive moment begins with the appearance of some new and integrative 
term and it includes a re-statement of the original opposition in its affirma- 
tive counterparts. As such they are no longer independent and conflicting; 
instead they become (in a typical instance) converging means to the end 
set by the new third term. The scandal for reason is lifted: the original sub- 
ject, with its puzzling mélange of inconsistent qualities and desires (if one 
thinks, for example, of man), has or can have a comprehensive unity. Ac- 
cording to the moment of his enveloping argument, Pascal’s intuition and 
skill are used either in magnifying tensions or in bringing them to a plausible 
and attractive cooperation. The ‘“Disproportion de |’homme”’ is a virtuoso 
piece in the negative mode.” (He says himself that he is drawing up “‘la 
preuve de notre faiblesse.”) The reader is left with the shocks it administers, 
with a man, a science, a universe and a God in all of which he has seen only 
paradoxes. For a text showing both phases of this technique one must 
look elsewhere in the Pensées. No. 147-430" (“A P.-R.’’) makes possible a 
clear view of the constructive phase of the method—and incidentally, it 
reveals the power of the basic logical pattern to create analogies, for in 
the new case, the subject matter is very different from that of the “dis- 
proportion.” 


12. A number of other fragments, both long and short, have a similar structure and pur- 
pose—not always, it is true, in the main line of the argument, but at least in important pas- 
sages. The list I propose here is representative though not complete: 225-113 (111): the 
“grand Seigneur des Turcs” lives by his own efforts alone and at the same time rules over the 
most powerful state in the world; 236-354 (113): man’s nature has its “allées” and “venues”, 
as fever has its “‘frissons” and “‘ardeurs;’’ 42-172 (119): the present is an uncomfortable 
spot between past and future; 975-100 (123): man has at once faults and a tendency to self- 
love; 193-294 (127): justice is found in opposition as one moves in space or time; 188-205 
(129): man’s situation here and now reduced to unintelligibility by the immensity of space 
and by eternity; 323-84 (134): imagination both enlarges and makes small; 497-328 (143): 
the opinions of the “peuple” are both sound and worthless—i.e., “saines” and “vaines’’; 
427-392 (150): attempts to define certain things put us in a state of simultaneous “clarté 
and “ténébres”—somewhere between the dogmatists and the “cabale pyrrhonienne;” 399- 
348 (152) and 174-347 (209): the image of the thinking reed shows man’s strength and weak- 
ness, his dignity and insignificance; 282-70 (161): the “ressorts” in our heads are so adjusted 
that to touch one of them is to touch its contrary; 101-532 (162): the Scriptures contain 
passages to console and to intimidate, and nature by its infinites corrects abjectness and 
pride; 285-140 (170): man is equally preoccupied with great and trivial concerns; 283-375 
(174): Arcesilaus may be both Pyrrhonian and dogmatic; 176-213 (183): ours is a life “entre 
deux”—between heaven and hell; 10-231 (192) and 694-232 (195): God is considered as 
infinite in extent and yet indivisible in the former, and in the latter there is a set of opposed 
terms probably applying to God; 3-693 (201): this fragment is reminiscent of the “Dispro- 
portion de l’homme” but the contradictions are not so clearly formulated and the tone is 
more moral than speculative; 726-g12 (311): morals and language are particular and uni- 
versal sciences. In the “Disproportion de l’homme” the theme of the extremes which touch 
or are united in a single term is developed in connection with God; for other applications of 
this device (which is but a species of the generic paradox), cf. 370-327 (140): the “ignorance 
naturelle” of the “peuple” and that of a few great souls, which is an “ignorance savante qui 
se connait,” are “extrémités qui se touchent”; and 693-353 (154): extreme valor is not ad- 
mirable unless it is accompanied by the opposed extreme of kindness (“bénignité”), and one 
shows one’s greatness by including both extremes “et remplissant tout l’entre-deux.” 

13. Ibid., pp. 178-83. 
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In “A P.-R.” we soon see that interest has faded in man’s theoretical 
relation to nature (including his own nature). Now the question turns on 
moral contradictions and on the philosophical conclusions or precepts 
which reflect them. The visible “grandeur” and ‘“‘misére” of man are traced 
to opposed causes, not, as it happens, to the different substances—corporeal 
and mental—mentioned before, but to something more dynamic. On the 
one side, there is the aspiration which disposes him to make himself God’s 
equal, and on the other, the desire which pulls him toward animality. The 
old device is clear in the new context. The search for the means of under- 
standing this contradiction leads first to the philosophers, but with them 
the negative phase of the dialectic is re-stated rather than concluded. 
Pascal finds in the doctrines of philosophy the same oppositions as before. 
He does so because he reduces by implication all of philosophy to moral 
philosophy and because he divides explicitly what is left into two species, 
according to the aspect of human nature which is emphasized, some thinkers 
exalting, others debasing man. And so the excursion into philosophy serves 
merely to deepen the aporia arising out of common experience. The re- 
maining source of explanation is, of course, religion. ““Voyons ce que fera 
la Sagesse de Dieu.” With this line, as Pascal becomes the spokesman for 
Divine Wisdom, the signal is given for opening the positive phase of the 
reasoning, over which presides the classic theme of understanding achieved 
through faith. The extraordinary thing is that this baffling co-presence of 
opposites in a subject is made intelligible by means of another three-sided 
argument! Man in his present state is understandable if seen in a position 
somewhere between Adam and Jesus Christ, between man in his original 
perfection and man as redeemed. If one thinks in terms of a deficient but 
suggestive graph, a creature oscillating vertically between divinity (through 
“orgueil’’) and animality (through ‘‘concupiscence’’) makes sense when 
placed on a horizontal axis between original nature and healing grace.'® 
This application of the triadic formula is positive rather than ultimately 
negative in effect because change is possible in the picture. The subject 
can move (in that possibility the Pensées have their raison d’étre) toward 
one of the pair of extremes. Without such a movement, religion could have 
no remedy for the human situation. The contrast with the ‘“Disproportion 
de l'homme” is sharp: there the intermediate subject undergoes the at- 
traction, so to speak, of the two infinites without being able to approach 
them. Here man is placed in a sequence having a beginning and an end; 
and the means of completing the sequence are partly in his hands.!6 

14. Ibid., p. 179 

15. A more detailed analysis of the fragment than seems appropriate here would take into 
account the two natures referred to in the following lines, where the problem is stated with- 
out reference to grace and redemption: “Voila l’état ot les hommes sont aujourd’hui. II leur 
reste quelque instinct impuissant du bonheur de leur premiére nature, et ils sont plongés 
dans les miséres de leur aveuglement et de leur concupiscence, qui est devenue leur seconde 
nature.” Ibid., p. 180. 

16. Here I may mention some other examples of the negative phase of Pascal’s procedure. 
They differ from the ones listed in note 12 in that they anticipate more clearly the positive 
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The initial paradox is explained, then, but not removed when seen in the 
Christian perspective.’? Pascal’s solution is contained in what he says about 
the end of the sequence which I have just indicated. The original fault 
came with a turning away from God, who is made to say here: “Il {I"homme] 
a voulu se rendre centre de lui-méme et indépendant de mon secours. II 
s’est soustrait de ma domination. ...’'® That turning away was the be- 
ginning of man’s effort to find his good in himself—in the satisfaction of 
either his higher or lower desires, and therefore, the principle of the solution 
cannot in Pascal’s analysis be found in the human subject. “C’est en vain, 
6 hommes, que vous cherchez dans vous-méme le reméde de vos miséres.””! 
It must take the form of the original and external end to which appetites 
high and low may be ordered. The tendencies behind “‘orgueil” and ‘“‘con- 
cupiscence” are re-directed toward God, and in “humilité” and “‘pénitence” 
are purified and harmonized. (They could not be annihilated—that would 
be to abolish nature, not to redeem it). 

What happens to the basic formula in this particular resolution? By 
analogy one may say that it is still there: opposites (humility, which is a 
corrected upward aspiration, and penitence, which is a corrected inclination 
tow*rd sensuality) related to a third something (God). But there are dif- 
ferences as well as a likeness. In the positive working of Pascal’s logic, this 





argument and also in that the content treated by the technique is more clearly connected 
with religious problems. However, I do not wish to insist on the ‘igor of my classification; 
the real purpose of this as the other similar lists is to convey some sense of the range of ap- 
plication which Pascal found for a certain pattern of argument. Number 216-171 (132) 
“divertissement” is our only consolation, but it is also the greatest of our “miséres”’; 755- 
1ogbis (135): by a kind of imagination our desires join to our present situation the pleasures 
of a situation in which we are not: 122-417 (138): the duplicity of man consists in his 
variation from “présomption démesurée” to a “horrible abattement de coeur;” 611-147 
(139): man is not satisfied with what he is, with “étre,” he wishes to have an imaginary life 
in the minds of others, i.e., he strives for a “paraitre”; 381-409 (152): one of many fragments 
on the “grandeur” and “misére” of man—cf. also 400-397 (153), 622-398 (153), 120-411 
(154), and others; 420-282 (151): truth is derived from both reason and the heart; 491-365 
(154): thought is admirable and incomparable but also “‘méprisable” and “‘sotte;” 885-423 
(155): “Qu’il [homme] se haisse, qu’il s’aime’”—because of the bad and noble sides of his 
nature; the preceding fragment is only one of a whole series in the section entitled “‘Con- 
trariétés,” pp. 155-63; 921-588 bis (161): both folly and infinite wisdom are attributed to 
religion; 520-269 (195): the proper réle of reason is two-fold, “usage” and “soumission”; 
$72-792 (274-75): Jesus Christ exemplifies “‘éclat” and “ignominie.” 

17. In the fragment under examination here, it is the presence of mora/ contradictions 
which is being explained. In 536-434 (157 ff.) there is a well-developed example of the same 
technique of explanation as it applies to epistemological contradictions, to the everlasting 
quarrel between Pyrrhonians and dogmatists. The antithesis is sharply drawn and then ampli- 
fied (“Quelle chimére est-ce donc que l’homme?” etc.) The imperative “Ecoutez Dieu” is 
the hinge on which the argument turns from the negative to the constructive phase. The 
truth is that through original sin and its mysterious effects men have been put in a state 
where they are “incapables d’ignorer absolument et de savoir certainement” (p. 159). Pyr- 
rhonians and dogmatists have parts of the truth which are incorporated into the Scriptural 
explanation. The doubling of terms is less clear here than in “A P.-R.,” since Pascal does not 
furnish explicit positive correlates for Pyrrhonianism and dogmatism as he does for “orgueil” 
and “concupiscence.” 

18. Ibid., p. 179. 

1g. Ibid., p. 180. 
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third thing is, so to speak, “strong” because it is simple rather than com- 
posite (God is the one end of man); in its negative phase, the third thing 
is “weak,” because it is composite rather than simple (man has diametrically 
opposed desires). Another way to put it is to say that in the first phase the 
third term is a sudject and that in the second phase this subject goes into 
the background to make way for something new which is an end. The 
other notions behave in a corresponding fashion: in the first phase they 
are mutually exclusive predicates; in the second phase they are concurrent 
means 

Actually, the reasoning moves through three steps, each of which con- 
tributes to the resolution. There is a first statement of contrarieties visible 
in experience and elaborated in the doctrines of philosophers: Pascal ob- 
viously sees this statement as a way to produce wonderment in his reader. 
Then, in the second place, we are allowed to see the raison des effets: man’s 
original perfection is gone but not forgotten, nor is it ‘irretrievably lost; 
and, although the contraries are not harmonized, their simultaneous pres- 
ence is understandable. The remedy for this uncomfortable situation can 
only be a unity achieved by recourse to something outside man. It must 
be a unity, since that is the only alternative to contrariety which Pascal’s 
method provides; and it must come from outside man, since Pascal knows 
from experience, philosophy and religion, that human nature in its present 
state begins and ends with two, not one. Finally, an overriding end takes 


its place in the discussion, positive counterparts of the contraries appear 
and they are shown as cooperating means to the end. The reader sees the 


20. There are other examples of the positive working of Pascal’s technique. The degree of 
nearness in statement and elaboration to the “ideal” case of “A. P.-R.” varies, of course, but 
the emphasis is on reconciling contradictions, rather than on defining and amplifying them. 
Here is a partial list: g20-494 (108): true religion must teach both “grandeur” and “misére,” 
self-love and self-hate; 700-359 (139): virtue is sustained by the balancing of opposed vices, 
like a man standing between two contrary winds; 507-418 (155): man must be told that he 
has something of angel and beast; 840-525 (173): “pénitence” and “grace” check “grandeur” 
and “‘bassesse” in a way that recalls the dialectic of “A P.-R.”; 841-465 (173): repose is to 
be found neither in us nor outside us—as the Stoics and the “others” say, respectively—but 
in God, i.e., both in us and outside us; 605-425 (175): the conflicting pulls of various goods 
which seem to promise happiness are seen through faith as attachments to finite ends, instead 
of to the single infinite goodness of God; 808-489 (210): a brief statement of the way the true 
religion must set forth our obligations and weaknesses, and also the remedy for the latter; 
$37-529 (304): clearly a statement of man’s condition after faith and grace, for the “‘abaisse- 
ment” still leaves some capacity for good and the “‘sainteté” is not exempt from evil; 184- 
450 (217): one must have esteem and thirst for a religion which sees both sides of human 
nature and promises deliverance from the evils of each; 602-435 (211): the whole truth and 
perfect virtue consist in seeing and treating both sides, without neglecting or eliminating 
either; 822-433 (214): to be true a religion must recognize both “grandeur” and “‘petitesse”’ 
and know the reason for both; 792-251 (214): the Christian religion suits both the “peuple” 
and the “habiles,” it is “mélée d’extérieur et d’intérieur”; 785-805 (228): in another play on 
“external” and “internal,” Pascal mentions two bases (‘“fondements’’), obviously of the 
Christian religion, one of which is grace, an internal principle, and the other, miracles, an 
external principle; 32-758 (234): God’s plan requires prediction of the Messiah in a way which 
is both clear and obscure; 643-524 (304): Pascal stresses the suitability of a doctrine which 
takes account of the two dangers of despair and pride; 444-538 (305): the Christian has 
special forms of “orgueil” and “abjection.” 
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outline of a solution to Ais problem: he now knows what to do because he 
has followed an argument in which one triad is grafted onto another in such 
a way that conflicts are eliminated. 

At the end of “A P.-R.” another important theme is considered: the 
ambiguity with which God has revealed himself to man. The treatment is 
not the same as in the “Disproportion de |’homme,” where we were 
left with the mystery of a God in whom are included the “‘infiniment petit”’ 
and the “infiniment grand.” No effort was made to deal with the problem 
of those adjectives and adverbs. In the present fragment there is both a 
contradiction (a different one, as will be seen) and a resolution. This case 
sums up in a brief example the conception of Pascal’s procedure which I 
have presented so far. God as revealed to mar is neither hidden nor mani- 
fest but something including the two, a Deus partly absconditus. This time 
the duality is explained; it is the means to the single end of divine justice. 


Il n’était pas juste qu’il pardt d’une maniére manifestement divine, et absolument 
capable de convaincre tous les hommes; mais il n’était pas juste aussi qu’il vint 
d’une maniére si cachée, qu’il ne pat étre reconnu de ceux qui le chercheraient 
sincérement [.. .] Il y a assez de lumiére pour ceux qui ne désirent que de voir et 
assez d’obscurité pour ceux qui ont une disposition contraire.” 


The obscurity in God’s relation to man is seen directly and originally in 
the Bible. As is shown by the words just quoted, the obscurity will yield 
to the efforts of the true ‘“‘chercheur.”’ And if that ‘“‘chercheur”’ is Pascal, 
he has at hand a technique of inquiry and synthesis which thrives on con- 
tradictions and on the intellectual discomfort occasioned by them. The 
discussion of the Bible in the Pensées seems to me to reflect the familiar 
pattern, though with nuances. In the “‘Disproportion”’ we see the procedure 
mainly in its negative and analytic phase; in “A P.-R.,” with its remedy for 
human heights and depths, we have a fair balance of both phases; here, in 
the fragments concerned especially with the Scripture, I think that the 
emphasis falls on the positive and synthetic side, although the paradoxical 
point of departure is certainly not neglected. Furthermore, the contrarieties 
are now between statements made in a book: the Bible serves as the sub- 
ject of opposites and we have an opportunity to see how Pascal's technique 
behaves in the interpretation of texts. 

The antithesis with which he begins, seen in its general form apart from 
particular contradictions, is tha* of the Old versus the New Testament. As 
Pascal seems to conceive it, the basic question is not how to make out of 
these divergent materials a consistent argument (such as that built up in 
“A P.-R.”’) but how to discover in them a consistent narrative. In other 
words, to the sort of “chercheur”’ he has in mind, Part I of the story (in 
the Old Testament) would seem to be contradicted by Part II of the story 
(in the New Testament). The mind of such a reader would be faced, on the 

21. Ibid., pp. 182-83. 
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one hand, with the history and status of a people whose ancestry led back 
to the first man, who had a divinely sanctioned way of life and who were 
addressed from time to time by divinely inspired prophets, and on the other 
hand, with their strange behavior when the fulfillment of their customs and 
prophecies appeared among them in the person of Jesus Christ. Unless 
the Scriptural account can be unified and verified—and for Pascal, 
unify is to verify—the dialectic which explains and redeems man will have 
no foundation. The argument of “A P.-R.” will be left without its historical 
premises. 

The first step is to locate a comprehensive third something which can serve 
as an end toward which divergent parts and senses may be turned. Here 
are three statements of the unifying principle: 


Jésus-Christ, que les deux Testaments regardent, |’Ancien comme son attente, 
le Nouveau comme son modéle, tous deux comme leur centre.” 


Le véritable sens n’est pas celui des Juifs, mais en Jésus-Christ toutes les contra- 
dictions sont accordées.* 


L’unique objet de I’Ecriture est la charité.™ 


The first two statements emphasize the account and the principal agent in 
it; the third emphasizes the spiritual aim of his action. 

In “A P.-R.” the emergence of God as end coincides with a change in 
the original ‘‘contrariétés” so that they are no longer free and independent 
drives, but obedient parts of human motivation. It is not a change of 
something to something else, but of something from one state to another 
state without loss of identity. The movement to “humilité” and “‘péni- 
tence” transforms but does not annihilate aspirations and appetites. In 
the present case, where we are dealing with meanings, with the ‘‘sens des 
Juifs,” a similar change must occur. That sense is not set at nought, but is 
seen as something partial, which without becoming equivocal, can have a 
different status as figure. For examples of the change undergone by the 

various aspects of the literal sense in the light of the unifying principle, 
note the following lines: 


Circoncision du coeur, vrai jetine, vrai sacrifice, vrai temple. Les prophéties ont 
indiqué qu’il fallait que tout cela fat spirituel. 

Non la viande qui périt, mais celle qui ne périt point. 

“Vous seriez vraiment libres.”’ Donc |’autre liberté n’est qu’une figure de liberté. 


“Je suis le vrai pain du ciel.’’* 


274, No. 849-740. 
235, No. §33-684. 
. 241, No. 81-670. 
. Ibid., p. 238, No. 74-683. Cf. also p. 236, No. 30-678. 
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Or, again: “Tout ce qui ne va point A la charité est figure... . Tout ce qui 
ne va point a l’unique bien en est la figure. Car, puisqu’il n’y a qu’un but, 
tout ce qui n’y va point en mots propres est figuré.’* The procédé is exem- 
plified and re-stated again and again.”’ The prominence of the notion of 
figure is due in an important sense to the fact that Pascal is applying to 
Scriptural interpretation the positive devices of his method. Figure is 
simply a way, appropriate to this context, of referring to what has to be 
done to one side of an opposition in order to harmonize it with the other 
side and with an overarching principle. The peculiar thing about this way 
of treating the Old and New Testaments is that only one side of the narra- 
tive is subject to figurative interpretation. Perhaps Pascal is speaking 
of that when he says: “Deux erreurs: 1° prendre tout littéralement; 2° 
prendre tout spirituellement.’”* It is perfectly clear in the following: 


La charité n’est pas un précepte figuratif. Dire que Jésus-Christ, qui est venu 
Ster les figures pour mettre la vérité, ne soit venu que pour mettre la figure de la 
charité, pour Ster la réalité qui était auparavant, cela est horrible. 


“Si la lumiére est ténébres, que seront les ténébres?’”™ 


The Bible, like man, is a subject in which contradictions may be found; 
like man it has a principle of intelligibility and unity—in fact the same 
principle, God (here present in Jesus Christ). The difference can be roughly 
expressed in this way: the Bible is like an unusual man, one who at the 
outset has humility but is bothered by concupiscence. The rationalizing 
process begins in the case of the Bible one step nearer a resolution than in 
the case of man. 

The answer to the problem posed by the Testaments is therefore found 
by the use of a semantic device (figurative or typological interpretation). 
On the unified foundation which it and the technique of which it is a part 
make possible, Pascal can base with security the many treatments of 
prophecy and perpetuity which occur in the later “chapters” of the Pensées. 
For there is no prophecy and no possibility of seeing historical unity through 
the accomplishment of prophecy unless the Biblical account, by the intro- 
duction of two senses into one of its parts, can be made to have one sense. 
And without an intelligible sequence in history, there is no basis for the 
claim that the religion which was from the creation és now and ever shail be. 

I have tried to define technical similarities and differences in several 
passages from the Pensées. The texts are not so much variations on a 
theme as examples of one kind of variation on a number of themes. The 
ones I have chosen present man facing the whole of nature in the hope of 
understanding it and himself; then facing himself as a creature apart from 

. Ibid., p. 241, No. 81-670. 
. Ibid., p. 250, No. §53-673. 
. Ibid., p. 233, No. 78-648. 

. Ibid., p. 251, No. 806-665. 
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and with God; and finally, confronted in his search for truth by the Bible, 
a decisive but ambiguous document. The developments of these themes 
are similar, although they are not rigidly parallel. By making explicit, in a 
series of oppositions, the paradoxes and frustrations which no man can 
avoid, Pascal forces one (that is at least his wish) to admit man’s radical 
inadequacy to the here and now in which he finds himself. Moral weak- 
nesses which put him at the mercy of two competing drives, with no way 
of attaining the goal of either, are made intelligible and amendable by 
appeal to the end and the means furnished by the Christian religion. When 
approached with the correct principle of interpretation, conflicting Scrip- 
tural passages give a unified account tested by this unity and full of in- 
sights into divine provisions for man and for his history. The treatment 
given the first of these topics suggests that it is the beginning of a discus- 
sion; it corresponds to the preliminary stages of the other two, since it 
raises expertly a question without offering a solution. 

If one resolves Pascal’s procedure into abstract terms, one sees that the 
first phase of the process is directed to producing confusion and docility in 
the reader. Consciousness of a problem is aroused by defining with great 
clarity qualities that are antagonistic and by attributing them to the same 
subject. The subject is or wants something which is diametrically opposed 
to something else it is or wants. The constructive second phase of the 
process proposes to remove the contradictions by bringing forward a third 
term according to which the opposed notions may be understood and to 
which they may be subordinated. If the contrary elements are statements, 
as in the teachings of the philosophers or in Biblical texts, they are caused 
to fit into a single truth. If they are qualities and desires, as in man, they 
become parts of a united subject through being related to God. If they 
are actions, as in the self-concealment and self-revelation of God, they are 
shown to be compatible with Divine justice. 

When one applies such a technique the result is not a position which is a 
substitute for another view or one which is merely another alternative. 
What results is a doctrine belonging to a higher order because it is focussed 
on the whole field of a problem (it takes into account both of the qualities 
or notions or statements which divide exhaustively that field) and because 
it salvages the truths hidden in the opposition and brings them into a 


system. From this comprehensiveness it follows that all of Pascal’s op- 
ponents are actually arguing against themselves and for Pascal. The part 
of truth in what they are saying and have said is an anticipation of the 
integral truth in his possession. The part of error is due to the fact that 
his opponents lack the unifying principles which might enable them to 
deal with their contradictors. Hence both parts—the true and the fallacious 
—testify to the completeness and correctness of Pascal’s synthesis. 


30. One finds many examples in the Pensées of this kind of reasoning which is, indeed, 
inherent in Pascal’s style of inquiry. It often takes this form: the objector to a position 
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The character of this way of thinking is especially clear if one contrasts 
it with a rival procedure. In the Discours de la méthode and in the Médita- 
tions métaphysiques, Descartes furnishes the perfect foil. Both men are 
acutely aware of the problem posed by contradictions. Descartes proposes 
to eliminate them from the fabric of knowledge; Pascal thinks they are 
inevitable but reconcilable. Descartes’ method is a linear one, and its 
aim is to combine clear and distinct ideas into a cogent sequence; 
Pascal’s method is tabular, and depends on acts of juxtaposition and compo- 
sition by means of which the parts of knowledge are made into a balanced 
whole. The Cartesian reader moves through an encyclopedic series of 
judgments toward the light and comfort of perfect rationality; the reader 
of the Pensées moves again and again through two intellectual moments, 
the first marked by perplexity and despair, the second by understanding 
and hope, and he goes on, if the method has succeeded, to a faith-seeking 
line of thought and behavior. 





is a defender of it. Although he may be opposed to another party in some direct sense (as a 
Pyrrhonian is opposed to a dogmatist, or as one who speaks well of human nature is opposed 
to one who speaks ill of it), neither he nor his adversary contradicts the third position which 
contains the other two in a qualified but none the less real way. At least that is how Pascal 
sees it. Each objector finds, therefore, that the force of his argumentation is applied to the 
advantage of that part of the comprehensive doctrine which sets forth his position in a puri- 
fied form. Note the last lines of p. 94, where an indifferent (or a scornful) opponent is 
taken as showing the corruption of nature if not the possibility of redemption, two comple- 
mentary theses established by Christian faith; or the third paragraph of p. 99, where those 
opposed to the “gloire de la religion” are to serve as evidence for supernatural blindness— 
of the sort which is part of the doctrine developed in “A P.-R.” and elsewhere; and also: 
228-374 (113): here Pyrrhonianism fares better than usual—it is the comprehensive doctrine 
which accounts for and is fortified by opposed dogmatisms; 20-394 (174): the principles of 
Pyrrhonians, Stoics, atheists and others are all true and so are the principles of their opponents, 
and this reduction appears to be the start of a line of thought where comprehensive conclu- 
sions are to be drawn from this ensemble of principles; 685-391 (175): Pascal writes without 
elaboration, ‘“‘Le pyrrhonisme sert a la religion;”’ 165-200 (184-85): the blindness of the non- 
seekers (as well as the zeal of the seekers) is evidence for God; 464-589 (215): the fact that the 
Christian religion is not unique is a proof of its truth; 386-593 (216): the history of China 
may make it harder to believe Moses, but Pascal answers: “... il y a de quoi aveugler et de 
quoi éclairer. . . . Par ce mot seul je ruine tous vos raisonnements;” 11§-751 (219): obscurities 
in Scriptural accounts strengthen rather than weaken the Christian position; 108-581 (219): 
obscurity is appropriate rather than harmful where the will and the mind are involved, and 
especially the will; 143-585 (221): the fact that God is hidden is accounted for in the true 
religion, so that the absence rather than the presence of obscurity is a sign of false doctrine; 
88-762 (237): both the Jews who received Christ and those who denied him “proved” him; 
210-760 (286): this makes substantially the same point about the Jews, with emphasis on 
the ones who accepted Christ; 360-567 (224): one must begin with “deux raisons contraires,”’ 
otherwise one’s view is incomplete and heretical, and after each truth one must add that one 
recalls the opposed truth; 563-862 (224): this fragment, which continues and develops the 
preceding one, makes very clear the importance of finding the “rapport” between opposed 
truths and explains heresies and objections as due to the failure to grasp that relationship; 
773-817 (229) and 422-818 (230): false miracles, prophecies and revelations are explained by 
true ones, and the former are evidence for concluding that the latter really occur. 





VALERY DEVANT L’ALTERNATIVE DE LA 
CREATION 


Par Hanna Charney 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


PresgueE toute |’ceuvre en prose de Valéry se compose de formes bréves, 
souvent a contours vagues, et comme inachevées: ce sont surtout pensées, 
ébauches, ‘“‘rhumbs”’ jetés ¢a et la sur la toile de |’Idée. Sa poésie, en dépit 
de sa grace et de son élégance, nous laisse une impression de rigueur qui 
ne semble qu’en partie intentionnelle; sous la perfection des poémes, le 
souffle est court. Comment expliquer cette sorte d’hésitation, ce doute 
qui semble s’attaquer aux racines mémes de |’acte créateur? C’est 1a “‘l’im- 
puissance” de Baudelaire et de Mallarmé; et il faut, ici, replacer Valéry 
dans la lignée symboliste. Le rapprochement pourra clarifier la question. 

On a souvent remarqué, chez Baudelaire, ce soudain épuisement d’images, 
un brusque achévement des poémes dont certains semblent tourner court. 
Chez Mallarmé, cette impuissance est encore bien plus marquée, et non 
seulement par la frayeur avouée devant la “‘page blanche,” mais par la 
minceur de la production, |’aridité des potmes, la sécheresse des images. 
La facilité lamartinienne, le “gros” lyrisme hugolien sont bien incongrus 
en cette compagnie. La métaphore de la lyre poétique qui frémit 4 tout 
vent n’a plus place ici. La plume du poéte n’a plus cette infinie capacité; 
la création littéraire est devenue ardue et pénible (et les poétes nous le 
disent bien). On sent que ce n’est pas 1a le “romantisme dompté”’ que 
présuppose et qu’implique tout classicisme:' la rigueur symboliste ne 
semble pas étre un frein, mais plutét le produit d’une inspiration appauvrie 
et capricieuse. Aussi la stérilité est-elle un théme favori, depuis “La froide 
majesté de la femme stérile’” 4 travers Hérodiade, jusqu’a La Feune Parque. 
Pour expliquer cette eulogie de |’improduction, on a souvent parlé de la 

“hantise du néant” mallarméenne, de |’obsession de |l’absence, qui est 
perfection. Mais, a notre avis, cela ne dégage pas assez clairement|’armature 
des mobiles qui orientent cette littérature. Nous en voyons la clé dans un 
scepticisme fortement ancré, qui découle de |’impossibilité reconnue 
d’atteindre |’Idéal. Ce qui nous occupe ici, c’est ce scepticisme littéraire, 

1. Cf. Henri Peyre, Le Classicisme francais (New York: Ed. de la Maison Frangaise, 1942) 
Valéry dit la méme chose dans “Situation de Baudelaire” (in Variété IT (Paris: Gallimard, 
1930], p. 1$5) mais en montrant que c’est 1a le caractére du “‘classicisme”’ de Baudelaire. Nous 
ne songeons pas, certes, a nier |’anti-romantisme baudelairien, évident: il ne fournit cependant, 
A notre avis, qu’une explication partielle et insuffisante des aspects rigoureux, austéres et 
secs de l’ceuvre du poéte. 


2. Baudelaire, “Avec ses vétements ondoyants et nacrés,” Les Fleurs du mal (Paris: 
Editions de Cluny, 1941), p. 31. 
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esthétique, poétique—qui n’affecte pas nécessairement les vues religieuses 
ou philosophiques du poéte (et le cas de Baudelaire illustre bien la dicho- 
tomie). 

Baudelaire déja disait que |’idéal est une “‘bétise,”’ et sa poésie est néan- 
moins une recherche avide et désespérée de cette chimérique, indéfinissable 
beauté.* Quant a l’idéal mallarméen, c’est |’aeuvre parfaite, sorte d’Idée 
platonicienne que nul mortel n’apercevra jamais. Les valeurs qui |’accom- 
pagnent ont un vague—brumeux, comme le disent certains critiques quel- 
que peu malveillantst—qui les rendent inaccessibles: la “‘Vérité,”’ le 
“Divin,” l’‘Absolu,” l’“‘Eternel.”’ 

Ces notions ont, de plus, une clé tout a fait subjective; Baudelaire 
avait bien montré que la Beauté est une création du poéte. Point n’est 
besoin d’insister sur l’hermétisme de l’art symboliste, qui en résulte, ni 
sur les nombreuses remarques de Mallarmé prisant les “‘solitaires vérités,”’ 
car “toute me est une mélodie qu’il s’agit de renouer; et pour cela sont 
la flite et la viole de chacun” (‘‘Relativement au vers,” in Divagation 
premiére, in Vers et Prose (Paris: Perrin, s.d.]). L’ésotérisme symboliste se 
greffe ainsi sur une autre position fondamentale: le mépris du public. 
Certes, les Romantiques avaient parlé de |’isolement du génie. Mais bien 
des circonstances atténuantes édulcoraient cette vérité: |’identification 
de |’auteur avec son lecteur, la mission du poéte-mage hugolien; méme 
Vigny langa sa bouteille 4 la mer. Les Parnassiens jouent la premiére note 
vraiment dédaigneuse de la ‘“‘plébe carnassiére.”’ Mais c’est chez Baudelaire 
que l’horreur du bourgeois prend sa forme définitive, et c’est lui qui le 
premier tourne radicalement le dos 4 la “vile multitude.”’ Chez Mallarmé, 
moins violent, mais combien plus formel encore, ce refus de se préoccuper 
de la ‘‘tribu” comporte un risque énorme, qui menace l’existence méme de 
la littérature. Devant |’impossibilité d’atteindre |’Idéal, ne croyant qu’aux 
valeurs que l’4me, dans une parfaite solitude, entrevoit parfois, le Poéte 
pur ne ressent presque plus le besoin de rendre esthétiquement sa tragique 
entreprise; l’existence du lecteur s’estompe, et il la fait presque disparaitre. 
Et Mallarmé s’enfonga de plus en plus dans le silence, scepticisme définitif 
s’il en fut. 

Valéry était conscient de ces dangers: c’est ce que montre si bien la 
lucide analyse de |’**Avant-Propos” dans Variété ({Paris: Gallimard, 1924], 
pp. 101-20). Aussi, pour éviter les écueils du défaitisme comme de |’hermé- 
tisme, avait-il remplacé un “‘idéal” inacceptable par I’idée de “‘l’exercice”’ 
(“C’est que je rapporte tout ce que je pense de |’art a |’idée d’exercice, 

3- Martin Turnell expose bien cette poursuite de fantémes: “In his poetry he [Baudelaire] 
is constantly in search of something that he describes as the ‘Ideal’ or the ‘Absolute,’ but it 
is evident that he does not believe in its existence. His scepticism coupled with the ardour of 
his pursuit of the chimera gives his poetry its unending tension” (Baudelaire [New York: 
New Directions, s.d.]), p. 33. 

4- René Fernandat, par exemple, dans Autour de Paul Valéry (Grenoble: Arthaud, 1933). 
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que je trouve la plus belle idée du monde’*)—qui donne une place pré- 
dominante a la satisfaction intérieure du poéte; il s’assurait, par ailleurs, 
d’atteindre le lecteur par un mécanisme d’“‘effets”’ poétiques,® destiné a 
“impressionner le public, 4 faire surgir les émotions et se répondre les 
images” (“Méthode de Léonard de Vinci,” in Variété, p. 260). Mais ce 
sont la des théories, et cette “fichue vie’’ défie les harmonies de |’intelli- 
gence. L’“‘exercice”’ et la “‘production,”’ ces deux piliers de la création, se 
combinent en théorie, et se complétent. Dans la réalité psychologique, il en 
est tout autrement: ils s’opposent irrémédiablement. Ainsi, Valéry, dans 
son refus de se laisser attirer par le nihilisme solitaire du Symbolisme, se 
trouve pris entre deux mouvements contradictoires ot son ceuvre oscille, 
indécise: c’est la double hantise qu’exercent le Soi, d’une part, et autrui, 
le lecteur, de |’autre. 


J’imagine qu’il y a dans chacun de nous un atome important entre nos atomes, 
et constitué par deux grains d’énergie qui voudraient bien se séparer. Ce sont des 
énergjes contradictoires, mais indivisibles. La nature les a jointes pour toujours, 
quoique furieusement ennemies. L’une est |’éternel mouvement d’un gros électron 
positif, et ce mouvement engendre une suite de sons graves ou |’oreille intérieure 
distingue sans nulle peine une profonde phrase monotone: J/ n’y @ que moi. Il n’y 
a gue moi. Il n’y a que moi, moi, moi.... Quant au petit électron radicalement 
négatif, il crie a l’extréme de l’aigu, et perce et reperce de la sorte la plus cruelle 
le théme égotiste de l’autre: Oui, mais il y a un tel... tel, tel, tel? 


.e pendule du psychisme valéryen a une forte tendance vers le “moi.”’ E 
I jule du psychisme valéry forte tendance vers le “moi.” Et 
souvent le penseur s’abandonne 4a cette attirance, car, ‘“‘Aprés tout, cette 
misérable vie ne vaut pas que l’on sacrifie |’étre au paraitre’”’ (“‘Choses 
tues,” in Tel Quel I (Paris: Gallimard, 1941], p. 39). Or, la concentration 
sur soi implique la solitude. Et, selon Valéry, il faut développer cette 
faculté d’isolation jusqu’a la rendre imperméable et ‘“‘portative’’: “Il y a 
une solitude [. . .] portative; une telle conviction habituelle de la particu- 
larité de soi,—{.. .] que l’homme qui en est venu 14, une fois—peut im- 
punément se méler au monde, se distinguer instantanément, au milieu 
des autres, de celui gu’il leur offre et qui a commerce avec eux [.. .]’’> Le 
théme de la solitude parcourt l’ceuvre valéryenne, sur un ton d’une ferveur 
presque religieuse: “‘Les Solitaires sont des spécialistes—Mais qui ne l’a 
pas été ou qui ne sait plus |’étre, qui n’a plus la vertu de dresser cet autel 
isolé 4 l’Orgueil et a la patience, celui-la est aussi incapable des richesses 
du monde.’” L’individu échappe a la société mercenaire par |’égoisme, le 

5. Propos me concernant, in Berne-Joffroy, Présence de Valéry (Paris: Plon, 1944), p. 49- 

6. Voir, sur ce point, la lumineuse analyse de M. Jean Hytier qui a montré en quoi consistent 
les “effets” poétiques de Valéry dans La Poétique de Valéry (Paris: Armand Colin, 1953), 
pp. 263-64. ; 

7. Valéry, “Lettre d’un ami,” in Monsieur Teste (Paris: Gallimard, 1946), pp. 83-84. 

8. Valéry, “Instants,” in Mélange (Paris: Gallimard, 1941), p. 194. 

g. Valéry, “Suite,” in Tel Quel I (Paris: Gallimard, 1943), p. 341. 
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complet retranchement sur soi: “le Héros et l’Egoiste purs sont ingénument 
contre le commerce. Le Héros donne et ne regoit rien. L’Egoiste vrai recoit 
et ne donne rien” (“Moralités,” in Te/ Que/ I, p. 126). Cette juxtaposition 
originale montre bien la place que tient |’égoisme dans |’estime de Valéry. 
Et l’on sait combien de personnages valéryens sont des solitaires—la 
Jeune Parque, la Pythie, le “Solitaire” de Mon Faust, Narcisse, Monsieur 
Teste. Mais ce dernier indique nettement |’ambiguité de la question et en 
pose le grand probléme “‘sceptique:” Monsieur Teste n’a qu’un soir. 

L’introspection peut, pour un moment, avoir une portée universelle au 
point limite ot le moi est le “‘refus d’€tre quoi que ce soit” (“Méthode de 
Léonard de Vinci,” in Variété, p. 211). Dans |’anonymat singulier, dans 
cette singularité anonyme du “moi pur” valéryen, elle a une signification 
cartésienne; le grand rationaliste ne dit-il pas: “Quant aux autres esprits, 
s’il en existe...,” osant le “JE” pendant des pages entiéres, présageant 
le Narcisse valéryen? Mais le “moi pur’ est cruellement éphémére, il est 
résorbé par une inéluctable temporalité. Quoi que lui souffle son orgueil, 
il ne contient pas le monde; il est, au contraire, contenu par lui. Dans ce 
moi en partie inconnu de lui-méme, la solitude, loin d’étre un instrument 
d’universalité, devient un appauvrissement, transformant |’individualité 
en un vase clos, ot les mémes valeurs s’entre-choquent indéfiniment, car 
“L’homme est animal enfermé—a |’extérieur de sa cage’”’ (“Moralités,”’ in 
Tel Quel I, p. 100). Le refus obstiné de renoncer au téte-a-téte avec soi-méme 
conduit au stérile narcissisme, qui recéle, d’ailleurs, un admirable 
héroisme . . . ““Narcisse est A soi seul, le demeure et succombe” (‘‘Cantate 
du Narcisse,” in Mélange, p. 236). Il a résisté aux attaques les plus effrénées, 
aux persuasions les plus douces, aux brutalités les plus viles, mais il suc- 
combe. Pourquoi? Et, pour revenir ici au poéte, on pourrait se demander, 
en effet, si, consciemment et définitivement contempteur du monde ex- 
térieur, il ne peut pas poursuivre son réve intérieur, donner son monologue 
au public quitte a laisser celui-ci dans l’incompréhension. Quelles que 
soient les limites de l’introspection, le moi, pour un esprit si épris de lui- 
méme, est tout de méme la seule source de salut, la seule lumiére dans les 
ténébres. Mais cela pose le probléme de |’expression. Peut-on s’exprimer? 
Ce réfléchi indique-t-il que c’est soi qu’on exprime? Mais qu’est-ce que 
ce soi? Qui est-ce? Quel langage lui convient? 

—Aucun, dira Valéry, ne lui convient vraiment. Quoi qu’on fasse pour 
l’individualiser, le vocabulaire qui est nétre vient d’un domaine obscur 
ou nous ne nous retrouvons que par artifice; et d’ailleurs, qui est ce nous 
qui s’y trouve? ‘‘Notre substance la plus intime, la plus profonde de nos 
pensées, notre sentiment véritable de la mort, de la personnalité, de |’amour, 
etc. sont faits de la naiveté de nos ancétres, de leurs expressions imagées, de 
leurs méprises, de la confusion de leurs esprits en matiére physiologique, 
de la pauvreté de leur langage, etc.” (“‘Choses tues,” in Te/ Quel I, p. 62). 
Sorte de résidu jungien, l’expression dont nous disposons est donc aussi 
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vague que notre substance. Pour qui est conscient de ces problémes, cet 
inextricable enchevétrement couvre le monde entier d’une inscrutable 
obscurité. 


Oui, la clarté pour moi est si peu commune que je n’en vois sur toute |’étendue 
du monde,—et singuli¢rement du monde pensant et écrivant,—que dans la pro- 
portion du diamant a la masse de la planéte. [.. .] Heureux les autres, qui con- 
viennent avec eux-mémes qu’ils s’entendent parfaitement! IIs écrivent, ils parlent 
sans trembler. Vous sentez comme j’envie tous ces humains lucides dont les ouvrages 
font que l’on songe a la douce facilité du soleil dans un univers de cristal. ... Ma 
mauvaise conscience me suggére parfois de les incriminer pour me défendre. Elle 
me murmure qu’il n’y a que ceux qui ne cherchent rien qui ne rencontrent jamais 
lobscurité, et qu’il ne faut proposer aux gens que ce qu’ils savent. Mais je m’exa- 
mine dans le fond, et il faut bien que je consente 4 ce que disent tant de personnes 
distinguées. Je suis fait véritablement, mon ami, d’un malheureux esprit qui n’est 
jamais bien sir d’avoir compris ce qu’il a compris sans s’en apercevoir. Je discerne 
fort mal ce qui est clair sans réflexion de ce qui est positivement obscur. ... Cette 
faiblesse, sans doute, est le principe de mes ténébres. Je me méfie de tous les mots, 
car la moindre méditation rend absurde que |’on s’y fie. (“Lettre d’un ami,” in 
Monsieur Teste, pp. 88-89) 


Avec une ironie moliéresque, par moments, Valéry attaque ici toute limpide 
facilité, en faisant l’apologie de son propre hermétisme, ses ‘‘ténébres.” 
L’hermétisme est en effet le résultat immédiat de la tentative méme la 
plus timide de sonder une région tant soit peu profonde de |’individu, et 
de faire participer quelque partie du moi a la création. II y a la un grand 
risque: l’obscurité crée un chaos artificiel, cette fois du cété du lecteur, 
surtout. Celui-ci sera forcé par la nature des choses de donner 4 |’ceuvre 
sa propre interprétation, nécessairement erronée: 


—Je comprends mal ce texte. ... 
—Laissez, laissez! Je trouve de belles choses. II les tire de moi. . . . I] m’importe 


peu de savoir ce que |’Auteur dit. C’est mon erreur qui est Auteur! (“Instants,” 
in Mélange, p. 160) 


Erreur implique chaos: le lecteur se fait créateur—il est placé devant 
l’euvre comme devant un phénoméne naturel qu’il ne peut déchiffrer 
qu’en partie. On peut méme se demander ce qu’il y aurait a déchiffrer, et 
ce que le lecteur pourrait tirer de cette sorte de stupéfaction canine qui 
est la traduction véritable d’un état de l’auteur: “On connait que |l’on 
est seul et soi, et vraiment tel, a la négligence et 4 la particularité inco- 
hérente des pensées qui viennent, et qui ne s’accompagnent pas de la 
moindre intention d’échange, soit avec autrui, soit avec une éventualité. 
On est alors ce que l’on est: un fait local, et l’on se peut voir soi-méme 
(ou représenter) comme un chien regarde un livre” (Mélange, p. 83). De 
la confrontation avec le moi ne surgit qu’une stupeur animale. Et plus on 
avance dans la lymphe du moi—ou plutét, plus on y recule—plus toute 
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expression, méme obscure, devient impossible. L’acte méme de trier les 
éléments étranges et étrangers qui s’introduisent en nous réduirait au si- 
lence, et méme 4 |’inexistence. “Un homme qui ne jugerait de toutes choses 
que selon sa seule expérience [. . .] ce serait bien le plus honnéte homme du 
monde, le plus détaché, le plus vrai—Mais sa pureté le rendrait incom- 
municable, et sa vérité le réduirait 4 n’étre pas” (“Rhumbs,” in Te/ Que/ 
IT, p. 43). De ses recoins, les remous, les tourbillons du psychisme impri- 
ment a |’esprit un rythme incompatible avec |’expression. C’est pourquoi 
Monsieur Teste dit: “tous [les mots] que j’ai moi-méme prononcés a 
autrui, je les ai senti se distinguer toujours de ma pensée,—car ils de- 
venaient invariables’’ (Monsieur Teste, p. 16). Or, c’est une variabilité 
illimitée qui caractérise le moi qui, 4 proprement parler, n’existe, selon 
Valéry, qu’en “‘possibles.” Et c’est dans cet état de suspension qu’il trouve 
sa définition. “‘Maturare!” disait souvent Monsieur Teste—et cet infini 
déroulement de ses possibilités l’enfongait dans l’incommunicabilité. Les 
longues années de maturation de Valéry risquaient bien de nous le 
soustraire. ‘““Chaque atome de silence/ Est la chance d’un fruit mar!” 
(“‘Palme,” in Poésies [Paris: Gallimard, 1942], p. 203). Oui, mais la chance 
seulement. Et souvent tout en reste la. ‘Mon silence a perdu ses voix [. . .}”” 
(““Equinoxe,” in Poésies, p. 222). Il y a chez Valéry une grande répugnance 
a sortir de cette activité autonome, qui se nourrit de ses ténébres. “La 
conscience sort des ténébres, en vit, s’en alimente, et enfin les régénére, et 
plus épaisses [. . .]’”’ (““Choses tues,” in Te/ Quel I, p. 52). C’est que l’aboutis- 
sement logique de son narcissisme est, comme nous avons tenté de le 
montrer, le silence, qui cache, qui recouvre, absorbe, et, en somme, rachéte 
les hésitations, les mélanges, les inconnaissables du moi. 


TAIS-TOI 

Voila un excellent fitre.. . 
un excellent Tout... 

Mieux qu’une ‘ceuvre’... 
Et pourtant—une ceuvre.... (Mélange, p. 32) 


Heureusement pour nous, Valéry n’a pas toujours suivi cet enseigne- 
ment, et il a échappé, dans une certaine mesure, a la hantise symboliste 
du néant. Un salutaire dégofit du ‘“‘vide” le guide, et lui fait suivre la 
direction opposée. Tout d’abord, la tentation de la gloire est trés forte, 
et il n’y a pas “d’insensibilité aux compliments. Nul n’y échappe, hormis 
"homme souffrant” (““Rhumbs,” in Te/ Que/ IT, p. 98). La gloire offre un 
plaisir subtil, un sentiment de puissance, de maitrise: elle donne a |’auteur 
l’occasion de savourer le jeu qui transforme sa personnalité, et celle du 
lecteur, ce jeu déformant et miroitant, irrésistible: “Nous n’aimons pas 
celui qui nous contraint 4 n’étre pas nous-mémes; et nous n’aimons pas 
plus celui qui nous contraint 4 nous montrer nous-mémes. Mais nous 
aimons celui qui croit que nous sommes ce que nous voudrions étre, et 
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c’est le fond du plaisir de la gloire, dont il faut beaucoup de tristesse et de 
puissance combinées pour se défendre entiérement”’ (““Choses tues,” in 
Tel Quel I, p. 36). Mais que de compromis cet abandon exige de son auteur! 
Car ce sont les forces les plus bassement extérieures, les plus superficielles, 
qui |’y poussent, ce sont: “La nécessité d’amuser; le besoin de vivre; le 
désir de survivre; le plaisir d’étonner, de choquer, de gourmander, d’en- 
seigner, de mépriser; |’aiguillon de la jalousie [.. .]” (“Lettre d’un ami,” 
in Monsieur Teste, p. 92). Quel ‘“‘Enfer,” en effet! Dans ce domaine grouil- 
lant de démons, tout ce qui reste au penseur d’intégrité, ce qui lui reste 
de sa recherche—méme désabusée—d’une vérité, tout appel a ses res- 
sources propres s’engouffre définitivement. Pour plaire, il faut étre médio- 
cre: “Ce qui plait beaucoup a les caractéres statiques. Des qualités 
moyennes” (“Littérature,” in Te/ Que/ I, p. 164). En effet, “‘C’est une 
loi étroite de la littérature qu’i] ne faut rien creuser a fond. C’est aussi le 
veeu général. Voyez de toutes parts” (“Lettre d’un ami,” in Monsieur 
Teste, pp. 89-90). Il faut que le penseur renonce aux meilleures tendances 
de son étre: le succés est vulgaire, et va 4 la vulgarité. Et il réagit de la 
facon la plus nette contre tout |’effort de centralisation, de polarisation du 
moi: il en est le contrepoids. La ‘‘production” €parpille, disperse la cons- 
cience de |’auteur qui se perd dans les “moi” du public, jusqu’a ne plus 
s’y reconnaitre. [. . .] “Je m’y suis vu moi-méme; et sous une figure inconnue 
de moi, que mes écrits, peut-étre, avaient formée’’ (Ibid., p. 92). En ce 
sens, le public—‘“]’autre’”’—joue un réle aussi décisif dans la fragmentation 
du moi que la vie et son chaos. Méme s’il tente de s’adresser a une élite, 
méme s’il néglige le gros succés du médiocre, |’auteur n’en est pas moins 
au diapason d’un autre, car “la considération du /ecteur le plus probable 
est l’ingrédient le plus important de la composition littéraire. L’Esprit de 
l’auteur, qu’il le veuille, qu’il le sache ou non, est comme accordé sur l’idée 
qu’il se fait nécessairement de son lecteur [...] (‘Au sujet d’Adonis,” in 
Variété, p. 95). Et c’est avec une amére ironie, nous semble-t-il, que Valéry 


pose cet “Idéal littéraire, finir par savoir ne plus mettre sur sa page que 
du ‘lecteur’ ” (“Cahier B,” in Te/ Quel I, p. 210). 
Mais, en somme, pourquoi pas? La création est un travesti, Baudelaire 


le disait déja. Il faut se déguiser, pour écrire. Mais qu’y perdons-nous? Si 
le retranchement sur soi ne méne qu’au silence, il faut donc s’y soustraire, 
pour préserver la vie créatrice. De plus, qu’avons-nous a sauver? Ce mot 
vaut-il la peine qu’on le protége? La sincérité est impossible, soit; mais 
ot ménerait-elle? “La sincérité voulue méne a la réflexion, qui méne au 
doute, qui ne méne a rien” (‘‘Choses tues,” in Te/ Quel I, p. 47). La lit- 
térature est un commerce, et qui écrit, s’y livre; mais qu’y a-t-il en-dega 
et au-delA de cette mercenaire activité? “Si ‘l’acte de commerce’ est 
d’acheter dans l’intention de revendre, commergant est |’artiste qui ne 
regarde, ne voyage, ne lit, et presque n’existe, que dans le dessein de 
produire—remettre sur le marché son impression.—Non acquérir pour soi. 
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—Mais, peut-étre, acquérir pour soi n’a aucun sens?” (“Rhumbs,” in Te/ 
Quel II, p. 53). Peut-étre, car que deviennent ces acquisitions dans le 
laboratoire obscur de la personnalité? Comment peut les utiliser ce moi 
changeant, en grande partie inconnu, mené, poussé par ses désirs, ses 
oublis, ses réves, ses néants? 

I] ne faut pas s’y tromper: cette derniére position n’est pas plus définitive 
que |’autre—et c’est bien la une caractéristique du scepticisme. L’alterna- 
tive—du silence et de la production—existe toujours, langant son double 
appel, créant une hésitation douloureuse entre deux possibilités chacune 
porteuse de doutes et de déboires. On opte tantét pour |’une, tantét pour 
l’autre. Le plus souvent, on fait un compromis. L’auteur met un peu de 
lui-méme dans ses ceuvres, s’adressant au ‘“‘bon’”’ lecteur; mais cette entre- 
prise, en derniére analyse, n’est qu’une double falsification, puisqu’elle 
compose deux erreurs. Equidistante de l’une et de |’autre, la littérature est 
“également éloignée et du spontané pur gui est n’importe quoi, et de la 
production toute volontaire qui est pénible, filiforme, niable par toute 
volonté autre; incapable de se soumettre autrui” (“Cahier B,” in Te/ 
Quel I, p. 218). Une “double simulation en sens inverse pour atteindre ce 
faux” (ibid.) est au coeur de toute littérature. Et l’on a bien |’impression 
que Valéry abandonnait ses livres comme en désespoir de cause, toujours 
conscient du sacrifice qu’ils imposaient, du compromis qu’ils représentaient. 
De la part de ce fervent de l’Unité, du “‘complet,” quelle preuve de scepti- 
cisme que ces pluriels: Rhumbs, Moralités, Mauvaises pensées et autres, 
Charmes, etc.! Pour ce “pur,” quel aveu d’impuissance que Mélange, 
Analecta, Variété! Ces titres disent bien ce qui nous semble étre la note 
finale de ce scepticisme “créateur’” ou anti-créateur. Le nerf vital du 
poéte est atteint. 

Malgré et contre tout, il reste 4 Valéry les points isolés de la conscience 
et de la beauté; il reste la poésie, il reste l’art. Si “l’exercice”’ et le jeu des 
sensations provoquées se transforment en forces opposées dont la contra- 
diction serre 4 la gorge le penseur qui a reconnu |’implacable absurdité de 
la vie, la dignité du moment esthétique n’en est pas moins intacte. “Les 
jeux sont faits” du cété de la nature, qui nous impose ses contradictions, 
son opacité et son rythme; mais le poéte lui aussi a joué sa partie. Car 
erfin “Une phrase bien accordée exclut la renonciation totale”’ (“Variation 
sur une Pensée,” in Variété, p. 153). 
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In uts essay, “L’Enigme,” written in 1950, Albert Camus protests against 
the tendency of his public to associate him personally and perpetually 
with the doctrine of the Absurd which, in 1942, he had elaborated as an 
exercise in lucidity in Le Mythe de Sisyphe. That philosophical essay, he 
writes, had been “une position de départ, méme si son souvenir, et son 
émotion accompagnent les démarches ultérieures.” His present position is 
more like Aeschylus’ salute to life in the midst of despair; it consists in 
the sense of enigma, “un sens que |’on déchiffre mal parce qu’il éblouit.’”” 
That sense of enigma Camis will best express in such later cosmic medita- 
tions as the “Retour a Tipasa” (1952) and “La Mer au plus prés”’ (1953) 
in a dazzling union of sensation, analysis, and ecstasy. In his meditation on 
the sea, he reveals the intuition behind both his philosophy and his art: 
“J’ai toujours eu |’impression de vivre en haute mer, menacé, au coeur 
d’un bonheur royal.’” 

Now, the sense of menace is also in La Peste (1947) and may indeed be 
plague in its deepest meaning. But it is divested of imaginative power and 
does not get beyond a kind of heroic sentimentalism. The reason seems to 
be, as I shall try to show, that Carnus has carried into the novel more than 
memories and emotions from Le Mythe Je Sisyphe. Granting Camus full 
rights to try his power of sympathetic interpretation on a theme that was 
“in the air,”’ and with no desire to make him prisoner of a particular philos- 
ophy, I shall give evidence to support the view that if the essay represented 
a state of soul rather than a deliberately sustained philosophy,’ that state 
of soul was sufficiently rationalized and had endured long enough to create 
for him in La Peste a problem of form he failed to solve. He came closer 
to the roman a thése than to Dostoevski or Kafka. 

In Le Mythe de Sisyphe Camus sought to distinguish between the novel 
of the absurd and the roman a thése. The novelist of the absurd, he held, 

1. L’Eté (Paris: Gallimard, 1954), pp. 135-36. 

. Ibid., p. 188. 

. Le Mythe de Sisyphe may aim to present a “state of mind” rather than a “philosophy”’ 
Nes ertheless the state was sufficiently fixed to reject and invite the reader toreject, on grounds 
at least of common reason and not mere personal preference, the solution of a philosopher 
like Husserl or an essayist like Kierkegaard, not to mention the ideas ascribed to Dostoevski 
and Kafka. I shall not enter into the question of the degree of Camus’ belief in this philosophy; 
I am interested in this study only in the poetic personality I call “Camus” and the evidence 


for the conclusion that, in the material that went into La Peste, there seem to be ideas in- 
tractable enough to have injured the novel. 
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should aim only at description, intelligence operating chiefly in the arrange- 
ment of material. In Za Peste much is done to create the effect of descrip- 
tion. The action and characters come to us from the diary of Dr. Rieux 
who, in order to suggest a kind of automatism in description, witholds 
until the end his identity as narrator. Within his diary is included material 
from another diary by a man of similar aim though different temperament, 
the lay “saint,” Tarrou. Thus the novelist has established external safe- 
guards against both subjectivity and the thesis. This is perhaps artistic 
“illusion” that “doth protest too much.” For, since the description of 
any object must be infinite, the interest which the description serves must 
determine the detail. As a matter of fact, though the diary is that of a 
medical man, the diagnoses are moral and philosophical in their orientation. 
No technique is fool-proof, and La Peste shows how, by narrowing the 
focus and the field, the diary form may actually support an “argument”’ 
instead of making for descriptive free-play. 

Significant, too, is what Camus had to say in Le Mythe de Sisyphe about 
characters in the novel of the absurd: they must show full awareness of the 
absurd nature of life. Indeed, they choose to live for the absurd. But this 
means that a “description” of life by Tarrou and by Dr. Rieux will inter- 
pret as much as it describes. For what evidence is there in the novel that 
the conviction of the absurd grew upon the diarists as they acted within 
the confines of the novel? Camus seeks to hold on to the “objectivity” 
attributed to scientific descriptions—is not his narrator a physician dealing 
with a plague, a “medical”? event?—while allowing his diarists to describe 
life in full consciousness of the absurd. This poses the central problem of 
the novel as a structure. Indeed, it is the “interference” of description from 
the special bias of the absurd with description from the more usual bias 
of the reader’s normal expectations that blurs outline and effect. The reader 
is never quite sure of the point of view. Expectations are aroused, not to 
be fulfilled. Theoretical discussions are introduced that are necessary only 
from the point of view of the absurd. 

The novelist’s ambition is to create an atmosphere of the absurd that 
the reader would recognize naturally as the atmosphere of life itself, un- 
colored by his illusions; to transvalue all values and at the same time win 
our adherence to these transvalued values as the hitherto unrecognized 
values of common life. This would constitute the originality of the novel 
of the absurd. It is a daring enterprise fraught with special dangers. The 
reader may interpret in his own “normal” way effects that the author had 
meant for another purpose. He may turn the author’s steel, his plans, his 
very structures to his own uses. It will be easy for the author to fail of 
important effects; what is worse, he may be given credit for effects he never 
meant and may succeed for reasons irrelevant to him. 

It is these “interferences” in Za Peste that I shall seek to display: inter- 
ferences of the philosophical bias with action, characterization, dramatiza- 
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tion of thought and incident, and the moral motive. Much that is excellent 
in the novel I shall be forced to pass by with only a mention: truly imagina- 
tive characterization as in the case of Joseph Grand; the poetry of “‘le 
silence” in Dr. Rieux’s mother; two friends, Tarrou and Dr. Rieux, swim- 
ming, in tragic friendship, in the sea; a gift for evoking moral panoramas 
without losing novelty and subtlety; a consistent moral intensity which 
maintains a certain nobility even when it deviates from the tragic. Yet the 
sentimental is there as a major effect and it comes of the failure of a truly 
imaginative world to take shape. 


II 


The plague in Oran has taken its toll for a year and withdrawn. On the 
surface, the turning point seems to have come when the citizens, the officials, 
and the press consent to see it for what it is and when, thanks to the 
initiative of Tarrou and Dr. Rieux, a corps of volunteer workers organizes 
a scientific resistance. In reality, as the doctor is careful to insist, the epi- 
demic has probably called a retreat after reaching all its objectives. Dr. 
Richard is carried off when he proclaims the “high water mark”; Grand, 
one of the heroes of resistance, recovers “against the rules,” but so does an 
anonymous girl. Dr. Rieux, after all his hard-won experience of treating 
the plague, has to admit that medicine can only make openings for good 
luck. Against plague everything works at times—or nothing works. Nor 
can morale, apart from a grim and steady resistance with the doubtful 
aid of common sense and science, have much effect upon the outcome. To 
be sure, once the faintest stirrings of hope become possible, the dominion 
of the plague is ended. But even hope seems less a cause than an attendant 
circumstance. And history proves that epidemics have a way of recurring 
when they are least expected.‘ 

Dr. Rieux’s assessment of the situation shows admirable scientific cau- 
tion. It also represents the novelist’s effort to make bubonic plague an 
adequate symbol of the “plague” that is the menace to life, of ‘‘Fate”’ 
itself. Yet the reader has the right to feel aggrieved at an interpretation 
that dashes the hopes set up by the novelist. He has not been prepared for 
this. The “healers” have been represented as acting and making their 
sacrifices with the “normal” kind of hope proper to life. The reader, working 
imaginatively with them, participates in their risks and aims at their goals. 
He, like them, has some knowledge of chance and “Fate,” but he has also 
the experience that makes him labor as though “Fate” were not, or were 
capable of unpredictable acts of grace. Is there a real analogy, he has the 
right to ask, between bubonic plague and “Fate,” between a disease operat- 
ing under the laws of scientific causality and the “Fate” of Aeschylus or 
Sophocles? To be sure, this demand for a sacrifice that can have little 


4. La Peste (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 258. Future page references will be indicated in 
the text. 
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effect on the outcome is an excellent i//ustration of the absurd. But has the 
effect of the absurd come out of the novel as symbol, or is it an interpreta- 
tion imposed by the diarist? Has the novelist been working from two in- 
commensurable levels? The failure to satisfy expectations that have been 
aroused means disruption of form. And this is only one instance of a malaise 
which grows too familiar to the reader as he seeks to organize his responses 


to La Peste. 
Ill 


Another example of “interference” concerns the reader’s attitude toward 
the people of Oran. At the beginning of the novel there seems to be a crucial 
indecision. Shall the people of Oran be represented as not living, at first, 
under the “‘absurd” so that the movement of the novel may be from happi- 
ness to catastrophe to a very provisional triumph? But to represent them 
as living in “happiness” is to deny oneself the opportunity to symbolize 
the “absurd” in the very tenor of ordinary human life. Between these two 
alternatives Camus makes no choice and the shape of his novel becomes 
problematic. 

The people of Oran, we are told, work from morning till night and then 
proceed to fritter away at card tables, at cafés, and in small talk what time 
is left for living and loving. This is true elsewhere, but in Oran there is 
not even an intimation of the possibility of something different, “le soupgon 
d’autre chose” (p. 14). For Oran, as a city, turns its back on the sea, and 
the plague appears when, in summer, no free air blows from the sea. The 
symbolical importance of the sea is properly stressed by Mlle Germaine 
Brée: “Without that element, Camus’ human beings can not long survive. 
The Plague appears, and Oran under the Plague is slowly dehumanized, 
stripped of the free, dynamic, careless atmosphere of human living. That 
is why its characters are voices and attitudes that can return to the full- 
ness of life only with the end of the Plague and the first gasp of air from the 
sea.’’> But what the critic fails to note is that, for Camus, the sea is not 
withheld from the citizens of Oran, but rejected by them. They have turned 
their backs to it. Moreover, what Mlle Brée describes as the “free, dynamic, 
careless atmosphere of human living” seems inconsistent with the somno- 
lence which characterizes the city. Camus describes the citizens as working, 
making love, and dying ‘‘du méme air frénétique et absent” (p. 14). The 
frenzied activity is there, but also a certain mechanical quality and bore- 
dom. ‘Cette cité sans pittoresque, sans végétation et sans Ame finit par 
sembler reposante et on s’y endort enfin” (p. 16). Thus Tarrou experiences 
a paradoxical boredom and satisfaction at the discovery of a town so in- 
trinsically ugly (p. 35). 

All this raises an expectation in the reader. The novel seems to begin with 
the pattern: “Getting and spending, people lay waste their powers; they 


s. “Albert Camus and the Plague,” Yale French Studies, No. 8, 1951, p. 99. 
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become plague; their plague comes.”’ And the reader’s imagination and 
emotions are shaped toward a sequel of suffering, perhaps insight, perhaps 
some kind of triumph. But the second chapter begins to disappoint and 
continues to baffle the reader. For, under trial by plague, these people fail 
in important tests of humanity and solidarity. Incapable of conveying 
moral help to their neighbors, they resign themselves to the current coin 
of language and the daily paper. The egotism of love makes some immune 
for a while to the general distress. The movie houses, cafés, and liquor 
places do a rushing business. What is worse, nightly attacks are made on 
the sentries seeking to maintain the cordon sanitaire at the gates of the 
town. Smuggling of goods and citizens out of the town continues steadily 
and there is even looting. Nor are these merely the first nervous reactions 
of an undisciplined people; when the plague is well developed, they are 
represented as given to frenzied orgies. Profiteering makes for an ugly 
relationship between “haves” and “have-nots’’; the city is close to civil 
war. In their religious attitudes the townspeople move from a tolerant 
indifference to a total neglect caused by the pursuit of pleasure, to a super- 
stition concerned only with healing or escape from the plague. 

Decidedly one is tempted to conclude from all this, the inhabitants of 
Oran, if not in Hell proper, must be in the vestibule. The only word for 
them is Dante’s ‘Guarda e passa.”’ But the innocent reader whose emotions, 
attitudes, and expectations have been shaped toward this judgment by 
the writer himself, is suddenly required to reverse feeling and attitude. It 
turns out that, contrary to the reader’s expectation, the predicament of 
these people is to no significant extent the fault of the bored and the boring, 
treeless, glamorless, and soulless town which has even built itself with its 
back to the sea! 

In reality it is not the people of Oran who are being characterized, but 
they are being used to characterize life itself in its absurdity! Thus the 

“interference”? comes of the fact that the novelist seeks to picture the 
appalling mediocrity of the lives of his characters, as an expression of the 
“absurd,” and at the same time to win our sympathy for them as human 
beings. But the picture of moral mediocrity, @ as shown, is too unrelieved 
to be counteracted by a sympathetic phrase here and there. For the normal 
moral sense, these people were ready for the plague and they are plague. 
Even Camus sees them thus naively and, what is more important, represents 
them in this way. 

The anonymity of Camus’ “‘people,” as distinguished from the “‘healers,”’ 
robs them of the sympathy that goes out to human weakness when it is 
particularized. The author’s sensitivity to the myriad forms of moral 
suffering is applied to humanity in the mass without bringing imaginative 
conviction. To illustrate: the central image expressing the fate of the 
plague-ridden people is imprisonment. With imprisonment goes the ache 
of separation from loved ones, the sense of exile, the dulling of imagination, 
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irrational suffering and irrational hope, a passive and provisional acquies- 
cence that becomes a habit of despair, worse, for Dr. Rieux, than despair 
itself. In the end the faculty of friendship is dulled, the critical spirit dis- 
appears, and with it the sense of uniqueness of each man’s life. Nothing 
remains but the blind endurance which ousts love from the heart. It is a 
subtle, perceptive, and often moving description of life under a state of 
siege. But it seems curiously unattached. Who are these people that we 
may sympathize with them? The smugglers, the profiteers, the heavy 
spenders, the egoists, the men of dull imagination and empty heart that 
Camus has described? Much is said about the people, but there is no family, 
no group of sufferers sufficiently sympathique and concrete for our imagina- 
tion and emotion to adhere to them. The effect, then, must operate through 
a generalized lyricism based on philosophical postulates. Observe that we 
focus on the volunteers, the agents of healing, rather than the sufferers; 
but even the healers are reflected and refracted through the thought of 
the two diarists. : 

The novelist seems aware of this danger. In the case of Rambert, the 
reporter from Paris who is not of the people, he seeks to suggest concretely 
the ache of separation from the beloved. We are kept aware, through various 
devices, of Dr. Rieux’s own separation from his consumptive wife outside 
the walls. Yet we cannot feel very deeply for Dr. Rieux at his wife’s death 
because we have hardly seen them together when she was alive. Man’s 


fate under plague, therefore, remains relatively abstract, and the all- 
pervading lyricism is mediated not through the object, but through a point 
of view concerning the object. We see the object through the philosophic 
vision, instead of the philosophic vision through the object. 


IV 

What is even more unfortunate, the philosophy at times seems to create 
for its service both characters and situations. Or it will force theoretical 
questions upon character and reader ma/ a2 propos. The evidence is in the 
treatment of Father Paneloux and the reasons given for the heroism of the 
sanitary squad. The Dominican father’s view, in the first sermon, that thd 
plague is God’s way of calling back to Himself men too long indifferent to 
His love, is treated by Dr. Rieux with kindly depreciation. Father Paneloux, 
of course, has made no contact with death, but his acts are better than his 
words and his heart is in the right place. What he needs is education in the 
existential, and that Father Paneloux quickly acquires through his ex- 
perience as volunteer in the sanitary squad and through the death of the 
magistrate Othon’s little boy. The death-scene, with its Dostoevskian 
“death of a child” motif, displays Camus in his strength and weakness. 
The strength is in a fascinated absorption in the detail of physical suffering 
given moral significance by the controlled vibrancy of a great indignation. 
But Camus is not satisfied to ‘“‘argue,” as a poet may, in the death of a 
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child. He 1s not content to provide food for thought; he must draw con- 
clusions and make them explicit. 

In the second sermon, the “argument” from the fact of pain has been 
driven so far that Father Paneloux is made to exclaim: “Qui pouvait 
affirmer en effet que |’éternité d’une joie pouvait compenser un instant de 
la douleur humaine? Ce ne serait pas un chrétien, assurément, dont le 
Maitre a connu la douleur dans ses membres et dans son Ame” (p. 246). 
Now this smacks of heresy, as even Rieux suspects. Yet Camus does not 
hesitate to push Father Paneloux to the reductio ad absurdum of his doctrine 
of “All or Nothing.” Either you believe under conditions of utmost humilia- 
tion for the mind where it seems absolutely impossible to justify God’s 
way to man, or you have no proper faith. Thus Father Paneloux dies of 
the plague, consistent in his absurdity, and refuses medical assistance to 
the end. 

As a theodicy either from the traditional Christian point of view or 
from that of “existential” Christianity, Father Paneloux’s statements, in 
their lack of nuance, are little more than a travesty of the position they 
defend. Camus has not learned from Dostoevski how to give the opposition 
disconcertingly powerful, if not insuperable, arguments. The diary form 
makes it difficult for all opponents except Cottard, who is studied as the 
curious case of the lover of the plague, to speak in character. 

What can only be identified as the philosophic interest may also take 
the bloom off a naturally fine dramatic situation. When Tarrou suggests a 
squad of volunteer sanitary workers, whose chances for survival will be 
one in three, there is evidently une scéne a faire. There is also, of course, 
the danger of heroics. But the reader never need fear. These heroes argue 
even heroism down to a kind of defense mechanism. It is “the only thing 
to do.’’ We do not congratulate a schoolmaster for teaching that two and 
two make four. Similarly, we do not give special praise to the volunteers 
of the sanitary squad for taking special risks, since their minds are specially 
made to ask only the simple and logical question whether or not the plague 
was in their midst and whether or not they must fight against it. There 
was nothing admirable about their attitude; it was merely logical. 

To be sure, such people, Dr. Rieux is convinced, ‘‘pour |’honneur de 
homme, sont plus nombreux qu’on ne pense” (pp. 1§1-§2). How it can 
be to the credit of mankind that heroes who should receive no credit are 
more numerous than one would think, the good doctor does not explain. 
But then, as he protests more than once, his job is to heal and not to 
theorize. The novelist seems under the sway or a theory maintained in 
Le Mythe de Sisyphe. Any trace of the transcendent in morals must be 
rooted out, even that something in man that seems above man must be 
shown to be as natural as a simple sum in arithmetic. If the reader fails to 
catch the full significance of this discussion in this place, he may easily 


revenge himself on the novelist as many, no doubt, have done: he will 
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credit the sanitary squad with a special heroism just because, in such “‘sport- 
ing” fashion, these men do reject all credit! It is hard to get used to living 
in the atmosphere of the absurd. No wonder that La Peste has often been 
interpreted in far more than the qualified sense defined by the novel as a 
vigorous assertion of human nobility! 

On one occasion, however, doubt is cast on the arithmetical theory of 
morals by an insight that the “Retour 4 Tipasa” will express thus: ‘“‘Nous 
vivons pour quelque chose qui va plus loin que la morale. Si nous pouvions 
le nommer, quel silence!’ Rambert, the reporter with a “wife” in Paris 
who has become more dear as obstacles to a reunion increase, serves in the 
novel to dramatize man’s right to happiness and love (pp. 182-84). Duty 
is for the sake of happiness here and now. On this point Dr. Rieux insists 
all the more since the plague has forced him to sacrifice his wife. With 
Tarrou, he closes his eyes to Rambert’s efforts to escape from the plague- 
ridden city. The question of the relation of “happiness” to “duty” is 
evidently so important as to make the sanitary officers step out of character 
and forget their literal duty to keep plague from spreading to the world 
outside. 

It would seem, then, that the stage is set for a coup de théatre. What more 
dramatic way to assert the rights of love and happiness in the face even 
of duty than to take a relative outsider like Rambert and have him escape 
the beleaguered city! Instead, when Rambert is ready to be smuggled 
through the gates, the reporter, who has been a provisional member of the 
sanitary squad, decides that his place is in Oran. And the novelist cleverly 
outwits the reader who had expected that the knowledge that Rieux had 
sacrificed his wife would be decisive for Rambert. That knowledge comes, 
but after the last moment; that is, just after the reporter, without the 
reader’s suspecting it, has come to announce his decision to stay. 

Thus Camus has handled in a new way a situation leading to an old 
truth. “I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more.” 
Dr. Rieux had insisted that heroism must come “juste aprés, et jamais 
avant, l’exigence généreuse du bonheur” (p. 157), but in the end he, too, 
submits. The implications of a sense of duty may be more mysterious than 
“two and two make four’’: “Rien au monde ne vaut qu’on se détourne de 
ce qu’on aime. Et pourtant je m’en détourne, moi aussi, sans que je puisse 
savoir pourquoi. [...]” “C’est un fait, voila tout, dit-il avec lassitude. 
Enregistrons-le et tirons-en les conséquences.”’ These conclusions are that 
“on ne peut pas en méme temps guérir et savoir. Alors guérissons le plus 
vite possible” (pp. 230-31). 

Yet Dr. Rieux, though he is presented as a “tough” mind with pragmatic 
tendencies, persists to the end in the belief that “le mal qui est dans le 
monde vient presque toujours de l’ignorance” (p. 150). In a passage re- 
solving the plot, Dr. Rieux draws his conclusions. He has been visiting one 


6. L’Eté, p. 160. 
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of his patients, the rather strange old Spaniard who withdrew from business 
and from what his fellow-townsmen called “life” in order to assert life 
both in its value and in its absurdity by spending all his days transferring 
peas from one pan to another in the interval between meals. The old man 
has just praised the dead Tarrou as a man who knew what he wanted. He 
himself is sure he knows how to live. He has a jocose contempt for the 
hypocrisy of his fellow-townsmen who, now that the plague is over, will 
put up memorials in honor of the dear departed as an excuse to forget 
them. Facing this observation, Dr. Rieux, who has recorded in the novel 
the mode of life of his fellow-townsmen both before and during the plague, 
reflects that the old man was right: ‘‘Le vieux avait raison, les hommes 
étaient toujours les mémes. Mais c’était leur force et leur innocence et 
c’est ici que, par-dessus toute douleur, Rieux sentait qu’il les rejoignait” 
(p. 336). 

He knew, too, what the people did not know but could have learned from 
books, that the plague bacillus never dies or disappears for good. The 
fight against terror and its onslaughts must go on forever, led by those 
who, despite their personal afflictions, refuse to bow to pestilence and will 
strive their utmost to be healers though they cannot be saints. 

In other words, the bored and the boring, somnolent citizens of soulless 
Oran, undistinguished in peace and plague, who will learn nothing even 
from experience, and of whom nothing can rightly be demanded, will be 
forever en tutelle of a Sisyphus who will never presume to judge them. For 
moral mediocrity and even stupidity may be the best kind of defense against 
the meaninglessness of life. Not that Sisyphus-Rieux really believes this. 
He will join the people in “leur force et leur innocence” but “‘par-dessus 
toute douleur.”’ In this novel the people seem to exist in order to be min- 
istered to and absolved by an é/ite. For the people, anonymity and absolu- 
tion without the dignity of responsibility; for the hero, the satisfaction of 
a silent, yet none the less histrionic testimony against the universe, the 
luxury of pathos. All this might pass in a texture of impassioned philoso- 
phizing. It will not stand the exposure in the concrete that a novel demands. 
For in La Peste there functions the dramatic pattern: “To rid the city of 
plague.” It is the pattern of action, sacrifice, and hope. But there supervenes 
the pattern of the conviction of the absurd, of hopelessness adorned by a 
certain heroism. Though this pattern of the absurd does not determine the 
action—that would mean the pure roman a thése—it impinges upon it and 
is sufficiently intrusive to create the effect of a double vision that makes 
less for the symbol than for the blur. Le Mythe de Sisyphe was more deeply 
rooted in Camus than he suspected. Whether or not his present state of 
soul is closer to Aeschylus (or is it Euripides?), when he wrote La Peste 
he seems to have been under the power of the Absurd. 
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Etudes rabelaisiennes. Tome 1. Genéve: E. Droz, 1956. Pp. 213. 
Autour de la lettre de Gargantua a@ son fils (Pantagruel, 8). Par Marcel 
Francgon. Rochecorbon (Indre-et-Loire): Charles Gay. Pp. viii + 173, 


Two sides of Rabelais are emerging more and more clearly from the rich 
crop of contemporary studies. One is his Frenchness: the deep roots of his 
genius in the popular, medieval, national past, in folklore as well as in 
literature proper. The other is his enduring adherence to the views of 
Erasmus and the French Evangelists. The late Lucien Febvre had already 
demonstrated, brilliantly though sometimes exaggeratedly, the Erasmian 
spirit of Books I-II in Le Probléme de Vincroyance au. XVI siécle. La Re- 
ligion de Rabelais (1942). As the team of scholars working to complete the 
monumental Lefranc edition moves on in the Quart Liore, more and more 
evidence points to the clear and unshaken Evangelism cryptically concealed 
behind the colorful fantasy of this book. 

Marcel Frangon’s study" offers a critical edition of the famous letter 
followed by four brief Appendices dealing mainly with textual variants, 
and preceded by an Introduction that presents the background of French 
life from the end of the Hundred Years’ War, the life of Rabelais up to the 
appearance of Pantagruel, the genesis of Pantagrue/l, and an analysis of the 
letter. There are eighteen other Appendices, nearly all short notes on the 
author and his time, centering mainly in his geography and in earlier traces 
ot the story and name of Gargantua. 

The book is open to two minor criticisms.? For one, whereas the first 
half forms a short book, the second half is a collection of notes many of 
which are not closely related to the first part or to one another. Then the 
first part seems at times to be addressed to the nonspecialist and at other 
times to the specialist. Part I of the Introduction, “La Fin de la Guerre de 
Cent Ans” (pp. 1-26), illustrates the former aim; Part II, “(La Vie de Rabe- 
lais jusqu’a Pantagruel’’ (pp. 27-29), avoids almost all the familiar lore, 
devotes one of its three pages to the unsolved question of Rabelais’s birth 
date and most of another to footnotes, and uses only about one page for 
all the rest. 


1. It is characteristic of the rich diversity of current Rabelais studies that almost simul- 
taneously with Professor Francon’s book a substantial article appeared with almost the same 
title but almost no other resemblance: Emile V. Telle’s “A propos de la lettre de Gargantua 
a son fils,” BHR, XIX (1957), 208-33. Professor Telle focuses his attention entirely on the 
philogamy that he finds in the early paragraphs of the letter: the hope for progress from 
generation to generation and the relationship between marriage and immortality. 

2. There are a few trivial irregularities in the footnotes and footnote indicators. Indicator 
no. § is repeated (pp. 27-28), no. 2 is lacking (pp. 52-53), footnote 66 (p. 70) seems inapposite, 
indicator no. 8 (p. 141) has no footnote. These are virtually the only slips of any kind noted 
by this reviewer. 
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The values of the book easily outweigh these defects. It provides the 
famous letter with a fine setting, in which the comparison of Rabelais’s 
educational theories with those of Montaigne. Vives, and Erasmus—to -he 
advantage of the last two—is especially illuminating. It brings together in 
one place a good number of Professor Frangon’s incisive notes and articles. 
Perhaps more important, the author’s far-reaching scholarship enriches and 
clarifies our perception of the popular French inspiration of the sixteenth- 
century humanist and thus increases our awareness of the continuity 
between Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

Etudes rabelaisiennes, Tome I is a sequel to the recent Droz volume 
Francois Rabelais: Ouvrage publié pour le quatriéme centenaire de sa mort, 
1553-1953, which was reviewed in these pages in 1954 (XLV, 293-94). As 
the title shows, at least one other such volume is expected to follow. Of the 
eight contributors, six had written for the earlier collection; four are mem- 
bers of the team that recently brought out Volume VI of the Lefranc edi- 
tion. An impressive book like its predecessor, well indexed, with a portrait 
of Rabelais that so far as I know is here published for the first time, the 
present volume is somewhat shorter than the other but offers longer articles 
and derives a greater unity from its strong concern with the Quart Livre. 
In the ‘“Avant-Propos” (pp. 1-5) Robert Marichal pleads for more reper- 
tories of source materials, since those available have been thoroughly 
exploited, and states that the common purpose of contemporary Rabelais 
studies is to seek, behind and beyond the petty factual details, the often 
cryptic meaning of the author. 

The first of the seven articles (which are followed by eight ‘“(Commen- 
taires du Quart Livre”) is not one of the most rewarding. Despite M. 
Marichal’s painstaking scholarship, his subject, “Le Nom des vents chez 
Rabelais” (pp. 7-28), does not lead to any truly valuable insights. Manfred 
Bambeck’s “‘Epistemons Unterweltsbericht im 30. Kap. des Pantagruel”” 
(pp. 29-47) reveals the medieval antecedents of this episode, the influence 
of Lucian’s “‘Catapliis” (not merely of his ““Menippus”’), and the weakness 
of Lefranc’s stress on the importance of the eating and drinking as signs of 
anti-Christian parody. In “Alexandrie et |’alexandrinisme dans le Quart 
Livre: L’Escale 4 Medamothi” (pp. 98-111), Antoinette Huon finds a clear 
source for this episode in the description of Alexandria by Achilles Tatius 
in his novel De Clitophontis et Leucippes amoribus and relates this to what 
she calls the “‘alexandrinism” of Books IV and V, Rabelais’s growing fond- 
ness for subtle refinements in thought and style. “Urquhart, traducteur de 
Rabelais,” by F. C. Roe (pp. 112-19) is a vivid and compact presentation 
of the colorful squire of Cromarty. This reviewer was surprised to find 
mention of the modern Cohen translation but not of that of Samuel Put- 
nam, would cavil at the description of Florio as an “Ame sceur” 
to Montaigne (p. 112), and would have preferred, in a collection including 
one article in English as well as one in German, to sample Urquhart’s style 
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(p. 115) in English rather than in French translation. The article remains 
well worth reading. 

A substantial study by Marcel De Gréve, “Francois Rabelais et les 
libertins du XVII° siécle” (pp. 120-50), shows Rabelais’s central position 
as the main hero of the freethinkers and at the same time the superficiality 
of their views of him. Judiciousness and balance mark M. A. Screech’s 
article on “Some Stoic Elements in Rabelais’s Religious Thought (The 
Will—Destiny—Active Virtue)” (pp. 73-97), which shows the strength 
and consistency of Rabelais’s syncretism without trying to make a truly 
systematic thinker out of him. Much of the argument is summed up in 
this statement (p. 96): “The primary contribution of stoicism to Rabelais’s 
Evangelical Christianity would seem to be the insistance* on an active 
acquiescence in the will of God, and a stressing of the concept of virtue.” 

Two of Robert Marichal’s eight “Commentaires du Quart Livre’’ are 
important contributions. No. IV, “Ce Glorieux Dindenault (Ch. V-VIII)” 
(pp. 159-79), shows that Rabelais, mainly in the 1552 edition, rounds out 
this character by adding a dose of pretentious and incorrect erudition to his 
remarks. No. VIII, ““Messere Gaster (Ch. LVII-LXII)” (pp. 183-202), 
reveals in this episode parody both of Jean Lemaire de Belges and even 
more of the neoplatonism of Ficino’s commentary on the speech of Eryxima- 
chus in Plato’s Symposium. M. Marichal argues strongly, on the strength 
of the term “coquillons,” that the Gastrolatres represent not monks but 
“docteurs en Sorbonne.” He finds an Evangelical note in the account of 
them and in Rabelais’s conclusion urging men to practice the noble, not 
the vulgar, forms of music and of divine worship. 

The most challenging article in the book is “L’Enigme du Pantagruélion 
ou: du Tiers au Quart Livre” (pp. 48-72) by V.-L. Saulnier. Pressing beyond 
the usual lame explanations of this puzzling part, Professor Saulnier reminds 
us that Pantagruélion is not hemp, though it has most of its properties, 
even as the Abbaye de Théléme is not the Chateau de Bonnivet or any 
other chateau, but itself. He finds numerous hints to the alert reader that 
Rabelais is up to something, such as the heavy stress early in chapter LII 
on the veracity and difficulty of what follows. In various of the miraculous 
properties of the herb listed in the same chapter—for example, the fact 
that it protects from fire and is purified by it—he finds a message of what 
in earlier articles he has already labeled ‘“‘hesuchism”’: a quiet holding fast, 
while awaiting better days, to the Evangelical views that cannot safely be 
expressed at the time of Rabelais’s writing. This makes sense ot a long 
dithyramb that had baffled earlier researchers. At the same time it links 
the third book, hitherto considered relatively anodine in religious matters, 
with the Evangelical fourth. The evidence for Professor Saulnier’s reading, 
while not overwhelming, is strong; it gains great power from the steadily 
accumulating evidence of crypto-Evangelism in the Quart Livre; and future 


3- This is one of several misspellings and other slips that have crept into the English text. 
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research is likely to support it further. To this reviewer it seems clearly the 
best theory yet advanced for the understanding of these chapters. 

M. Marichal summarizes this main contemporary trend in his conclusion 
on the Gaster episode (p. 198): 


Alors qu’il y a seulement dix ans les navigations de Pantagruel apparaissaient 
surtout comme une éblouissante fantaisie en marge des voyages de Cartier, nous 
voyons aujourd’hui, sur la trame géographique et anecdotique, s’esquisser un voy- 
age allégorique et satirique vers une “Terre promise’’, vers le pays idéal du libre 
Evangélisme. Chacune des escales, chacun des épisodes, surtout dans la version de 
1§52, devient ainsi le symbole de |’un des obstacles a la réalisation de cet idéal et 
comporte, plus ou moins explicitement, une “morale’’, un conseil. 


Rabelais’s famous advice to “rompre l’os et sugcer la sustanti- 
ficque mouelle,” long subject to caution as a key to the first two books 
(those of the pre-Placard days) because of the many wild and now exploded 
theories to which it has led, is now emerging as the key to the Quart Livre 
and part of the Tiers. There appears to be even more unity to Rabelais’s 
work and thought than we had known. 

Columbia University Donatp M. FraMeE 


Sainte-Beuve: Correspondance générale. Recueillie, classée et annotée par 
Jean Bonnerot. Tome septiéme. 1847-1849. Nouvelle série, Tome I. 
Paris: Didier; Toulouse: Privat, 1957. Pp. 529. 

The latest volume of M. Bonnerot’s superb edition of Sainte-Beuve’s 
letters is entitled “Sainte-Beuve professeur 4 Liége” and extends from 
January 1847 through August 1849, from the age of 42 to 44. They are 
years. of crisis, for France and for Sainte-Beuve. The historian’s creative 
life continues, despite the upheaval of revolution and the anarchic con- 
fusion which follows, but its inner chamber, as a result of the affaire des 
fonds secrets, is invaded and violently disturbed, though not wrecked, by 
unexpected political repercussions. To keep his independence and protect 
this inner place of meditation, Sainte-Beuve (rightly or wrongly) finds it 
necessary to go into temporary self-imposed exile at Li¢ge where, in spite 
of further harassments and the pressure of preparing university courses, 
he obtains the relative calm in which to complete the third volume of his 
Port-Royal and pursue his study of Chateaubriand, Chénedollé, and other 
writers of the Empire. These are the dominant “external” events covered 
in the correspondence of 1847-1849; less salient ones are his duties as 
conservateur @ la Bibliotheque Mazarine before his resignation and flight to 
Belgium, his active participation in the business of the Académie Frangaise, 
and his quarrel and subsequent reconciliation with Francois Buloz. As for 
his private life, it is shrouded in a not unpleasant sadness—he speaks of 
“mon ennui, mon délaissement, la fuite des choses aimées” (p. 93). Its 
quiet desperation is relieved by absorption in historical research, by mem- 
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ories of happier days, and by numerous friendships, among which the most 
prominent are those for the Juste Oliviers, Mme d’Arbouville of the “‘clou 
d’or” (a bitter-sweet relationship, not without its moments of dignity), 
and Hortense Allart. 

These letters lack the literary beauty and wealth of insight into litera- 
ture of Flaubert’s or Mallarmé’s and one would hardly call them absorbing, 
but they have an interest of another kind. Though rarely intimately con- 
fessional in nature, they reveal much about Sainte-Beuve’s character. 
Most of all they reveal, I think, his complexity. Thanks to the influence 
of M. Bonnerot, André Billy, and others who approach Sainte-Beuve with 
sympathetic impartiality, he is perhaps handled less roughly today than 
he used to be. But a certain tendency to oversimplify him still persists, 
handicapping us in the task of rendering him greater justice. It may be 
that he does not deserve such justice, much less such charity; it may also 
be, as a recent article in the Times Literary Supplement argued (June 14, 
1957), that he was not a “man of good will,”’ that he had a “bad nature,” 
and that his “sensibility” was not “‘co-extensive with his curiosity” (which 
means, I suppose, that he was cruel). Yet while we readily embrace Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud with all their moral sores, the pharisee in us balks at 
admitting our fraternity with Sainte-Beuve. There is a curious unwilling- 
ness to recognize that this creature of “chéres habitudes,” uprooted and 
with his comforts strewn all about him, apparently without belief and often 
disgusting, was merely as human as the rest of us. Even to his morbidity 
we are not total strangers. “‘O mon frére, 6 René,” wrote Hortense Allart 
to him in a moment of tender wisdom. I speak now only of his human 
weaknesses and not of the strength of his work. 

This complex pattern of the ludicrous and the near-tragic, the repulsive 
and the sympathique, which makes Sainte-Beuve our unavowed brother 
comes through his letters and is reflected in the letters of his correspondents. 
His character reveals many paradoxical nuances. For one thing, there seems 
little doubt that at the center of his being stood a solid core of “‘tristesse” — 
“tristesse accrue par les années,” (p. 369) as he calls it—even though, only 
partly repentant Romantic that he was, this sadness took on a positive 
value for him (‘“‘tristeese contente,” p. 449; “douceur triste,” p. 475). “Le 
fond de mon cceur est une désolation morne et sans recours,” he wrote to 
Mme d’Arbouville in the famous “clou d’or” letter (p. 88), and to the 
député Alexis de Saint-Priest, “‘J’ai le coeur sans une joie et l’esprit sans un 
instant de relache. L’un fait reméde a l’autre” (p. 388). Barely over forty, 
he is plagued with ‘mille petites infirmités,” the most ironic of which is 
writer’s cramp, and already looks on life with an old man’s conviction that 
happiness cannot possibly lie ahead, that all the best has passed, or survives 
only as transfigured memories (‘La supréme douceur désormais serait de 
causer ensemble avec une tristesse calme de ces jours heureux, qui ne le 
furent pas complétement eux-mémes, mais qui le deviennent au prisme du 
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souvenir’’—to Mme Juste Olivier, p. 460). Yet the paradox is that joyless 
as he apparently was he brought some measure of joy to others. He was 
capable, as letter after letter from his friends prove, of lasting friendships 
and lasting affection. “Vous étes le plus affectueux et le plus durable des 
amis,”” wrote Mme d’Arbouville (p. 130), and later, from the depth of a 
cruel illness, ‘‘Vos bonnes lettres sont une joie pour moi [...]” (p. 466). 
Similar testimony is found in letters of Hortense Allart and others. Sainte- 
Beuve’s image gains in dignity by being reflected in the eyes of his friends. 

There are other paradoxical twists in his conduct. He gives the impres- 
sion of being a prematurely old man living on what he calls ‘mon reste de 
jeunesse,” yet he pursues his historical work with an energy worthy of 
youth and, as this volume closes, in August 1849, stands on the threshold 
of a magnificent renewal of his genivs in the Lundis. He seems without faith 
and yet faith in the value of his work is implicit in everything he does. It 
is hard to believe that this work merely filled a void, bringing him no happi- 
ness, just as it is hard to believe that his “esprit”? had closed down forever 
on his “‘coeur.”’ As for his moral disillusionment and lassitude, it was real 
enough for him to call it, in a frightening phrase, “suicide moral”; yet it is 
Sainte-Beuve himself who contradicts this confession of despair by seeking 
the peace in which to “me refaire en silence.” 

Finally, there are many angles, pro and con, to his behavior in the affaire 
des fonds secrets. Few things are more comically ironic than the fact that 
Sainte-Beuve, who stood gingerly on shore practicing “‘discrétion” and non- 
commitment while the political torrents swirled by, should have been 
accused of complicity with the ousted régime because a paltry sum had 
been mysteriously allocated to repair his furnace. But one soon sees through 
to the serious import of this affair. The series of letters in which he fights 
vigorously to reach the bottom of this mystery and, like a Kafka character 
in search of his accusers, clear his name and obtain justice must, I think, 
win our sympathy, all the more so because he phrases his dilemma in terms 
that will remind us of persecution in the twentieth century: “On ne sait 
en vérité quelle sorte de dénégation assez formelle opposer, quand on est 
mis en demeure de s’expliquer sur de certains soupgons et sur de certaines 
injures”’ (letter to Commissaire du Gouvernement, p. 248). One may per- 
haps justly reproach Sainte-Beuve for selfish concern with his own comfort 
and for political non-commitment bordering on cowardice (at this stage of 
his career at least), but in the course of defending his political behavior he 
makes out an impressive case for the need, in times of political confusion, 
for a few souls remaining in contact with the poetry and spirituality of the 
past, replenishing themselves at the ‘‘source intérieure” (see the letter to 
Octave Lacroix, Aug. 14, 1848, pp. 331-32). “C’est bien de faire aprés et 
pendant les Révolutions ce qu’on faisait auparavant, d’étre archéologue et 
antiquaire guand méme,” Sainte-Beuve wrote encouragingly to the archeol- 
ogist Adolphe Didron (p. 32€). The fruit of his own determined antiquarian- 
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ism was Port-Royal, and Hortense Allart rightly predicted that it would 
remain “quand tout ce qui nous ennuie aujourd’hui. aura disparu sans 
retour” (p. 313). 

It is more, I believe, for their revelations of the complexity of his char- 
acter than for the ideas they contain that these letters will interest students 
of Sainte-Beuve. He touches, sometimes shrewdly, on the great political 
questions of the day, but his treatment of them here could hardly be called 
ample. Nor do his literary opinions—on Guizot, Pierre Leroux, Lamartine, 
and a few others—add anything very striking to his critical articles, inter- 
esting though they often are. Remarks by Sainte-Beuve’s correspondents 
and those quoted in the footnotes from the work of other critics, on the 
other hand, often prove extremely interesting. Hortense Allart, in particu- 
lar, can delight with the perceptiveness of her literary judgments and with 
her psychological finesse. Her defense of Chateaubriand before the court 
of Sainte-Beuve is impressive: “Aprés |’Itinéraire viennent les écrits poli- 
tiques, que le temps rendra toujours plus beaux [...]” (p. 397); “René 
emporte dans son tombeau sur |’Océan ce fond de vérité qui présidait a 
l’expression un peu forcée de ses sentiments dans un monde d’affectation 
dont le charme |’entraina trop [. . .]” (p. 323); ‘“Prenez donc garde,”’ she 
warned Sainte-Beuve, ‘a ce que vous allez dire. Souvenez-vous que Bacon 
dit qu’il faut se garder d’édter les défauts des pierres précieuses dans la 
crainte de nuire a la valeur de |’ensemble” (p. 320). Of Lamartine she wrote 
that “il croit Julie chaste comme il croit 4 la République” (p. 423). ““Prenez 
garde, vous critiques et penseurs,” she again warned Sainte-Beuve, this 
time apropos of his severe judgment of Pierre Leroux, “de laisser passer de 
belles choses en votre temps, dont la postérité dira peut-étre ‘Eh! S.-B. 
ne les avait pas vues?’ ” (p. 144). In his own works and letters she told 
Sainte-Beuve that she found “un esprit étendu, juste, excellent, fort, hardi, 
épuisant la matiére qu’il traite, mais manquant de fermeté, ne concluant 
qu’en I’air [.. .]” (p. 172). 

Praise of M. Bonnerot’s skill and thoroughness as an editor is by now 
superfluous, but there is no harm in marveling at it anew. Many of these 
letters have been published before by M. Bonnerot himself or by Troubat, 
Séché, Lacroix, and others, though in many instances he has given a fuller 
and more correct reading than previous editors. The critical apparatus 
which he provides to give readers a maximum appreciation of the letters is 
one of the most extraordinary scholarly achievements of our time. Each of 
his volumes is more than a collection of letters; it is a tour through broad 
areas of the nineteenth century, year by year. His notes provide a wealth 
of information and contain many striking quotations, all presented with a 
sure sense for what is relevant and with complete freedom from pedantry. 
A kind of crescendo in this symphony of erudite editing is reached when 
M. Bonnerot, presenting two letters to Sainte-Beuve from the fabulous 
érudit Edelestand du Méril (pp. 358-63), who supplied the critic with much 
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of his learned matter, offers in turn his own succinct bibliographical com- 
ments on the bibliographical notes of Du Méril. There is little that is not 
known and, what is more important, used to advantage by this great scholar 
who calls himself humbly “‘l’annotateur de Sainte-Beuve.” 

University of Colorado Ricnarp M. CHapBouRNE 


L’ Adversaire des romantiques: Gustave Planche. Par Maurice Regard. Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1956. Vol. I: Etude historique et critique. 
Pp. 454. Vol. II: Correspondance. Pp. 317. 


Gustave Planche est encore, pour la plupart des lecteurs, selon la formule 
des Goncourt, “le patriarche de |’éreintement classique.” Avant d’aborder 
une étude sur ce critique sévére, dogmatique, souvent méchant, on peut 
se demander s’il mérite une biographie patiente et détaillée. Mais bientdt 
on se laisse envoiter. Ce portrait d’un écrivain mineur devient, par ses 
cétés négatifs, un cas intéressant et, avec M. Regard, nous finissons par 

“l’accueillir tel qu ‘il fut, comme le représentant d’un certain type d’esprit. 
Nous assistons a la lente déchéance d’une intelligence rongée par le besoin 
d’analyse. Gustave Planche est loin d’étre un Sainte-Beuve, mais i] a vécu 
un peu le méme drame, le drame de celui qui est condamné a étre le specta- 
teur du bonheur et des ceuvres des autres, qui cétoie des vies sans pouvoir 
vivre la sienne; de l’intelligence lucide, mais trop lucide, et qui finit par 
punir celui qui en est doué, en l’obligeant a jeter sur lui-méme les regards 
critiques qu’il croyait pouvoir jeter seulement sur les autres. Quand Planche 
avoue A Sainte-Beuve qu’il entrevoyait dans |’avenir une morne perspec- 
tive, ‘des idées, toujours des idées, et pas un lit ot dormir avec des réves 
heureux,” il disait 4 Sainte-Beuve ce que celui-ci sentait douloureusement 
en lui-méme. Mais, le drame de Planche est plus navrant, plus triste, car 
il n’a pas d’ceuvre pour racheter une vie manquée; son ceuvre reste probable- 
ment presque aussi ratée que sa vie. 

L’ouvrage de M. Regard est solide. C’est une thése qui ne se permet de 
négliger aucun détail et qui pourrait en oublier parfois pour que le portrait 
se dégage plus vivement. On aurait souhaité aussi des chapitres ou |’ceuvre 
serait discutée pour elle-méme; aprés une biographie ot M. Regard aurait 
choisi parmi ses nombreux documents, il aurait pu présenter l’ceuvre en 
critique littéraire. Telle qu’elle est, cette biographie cependant est intéres- 
sante et a bien des chances d’étre l’étude définitive sur Gustave Planche. 

Aprés une enfance monotone et peu heureuse, passée dans |’arriére- 
boutique de la pharmacie paternelle, Gustave entre au collége Bourbon, 
ot il lit tout et déja méprise tout, sauf 4do/phe, roman pour lequel il aura 
toujours une particuliére affection. Dans ses dissertations, on remarque 
déja ce style froid, sans nuances, que Sainte-Beuve appellera plus tard un 

“style algébrique” et Baudelaire “un style d’imbécile et de magistrat.”’ II 
devient carabin malgré lui, tout en fréquentant les écrivains de son temps, 
sans toutefois se laisser éblouir par eux, car Planche sera toujours avare 
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d’enthousiasme; il se défend la fantaisie et |’audace dans ses rapports avec 
les hommes comme avec les ceuvres. Il cézoie Hugo, Lamartine, Vigny, 
Balzac, George Sand, Sainte-Beuve. I] est presque leur ami, avant de 
devenir leur ennemi. I] semble ne réussir ni en amour, ni en amitié. A la 
Reoue des Deux Mondes, il fait pendant de nombreuses années son cruel 
travail d’ “‘exécuteur des hautes ceuvres.’”” Un voyage en Angleterre, au 
lieu de le libérer, ne fait qu’accroitre son sens critique. Plus tard, en Italie, 
il croit effleurer le bonheur; il est amoureux d’une belle Italienne, Eugenia 
Albani, mais bien vite il s’abstient de se donner pour ne pas risquer ensuite 
l’abandon. De retour a Paris, il se voit exposé aux attaques des ennemis que 
son absence n’a fait qu’augmenter. II est malade, précocement vieilli, tou- 
jours sale et pauvrement vétu. I] échoue dans ses ambitions politiques en 
1848, puis dans ses ambitions académiques et finit sa vie comme “homme 
d’estaminet,” trouvant au café un auditoire devant lequel il continue a 
exposer ses idées dogmatiques. I] meurt tristement a l’Age de 49 ans. 

Planche nous apparait comme un critique, ainsi que M. Regard le fait si 
justement remarquer, pour qui admirer serait presque une faiblesse. II n’est 
pas amateur de cette critique des beautés, telle que la concevait Chateau- 
briand et telle que Sainte-Beuve et Thibaudet l’ont en général pratiquée. II 
préfére s’opposer. I] envie les génies, tout en n’étant que “l’envers du 
génie,” il essaie d’écrire un roman, /’Homme sans nom, mais il doit lui-méme 
reconnaitre son impuissance: son personnage de roman n’était que lui- 
méme. Un peu amérement, il essaie de se prouver que les critiques sont plus 
féconds que les génies créateurs: s’ils n’écrivent pas, c’est qu’ils compren- 
nent qu’il est toujours de plus en plus difficile de créer une ceuvre qui soit 
belle et raisonnable. Le dégoit et l’effroi les gagnent et ils en sont réduits 
4 juger les autres. Planche se réfugie du cété de la critique et sa supériorité 
consistera 4 rendre les autres inférieurs. I] réve d’étre le Boileau de son 
siécle; il est heureux d’étre un moment le conseiller de Balzac et de George 
Sand. Ayant en lui une sécheresse fondamentale, il se méfie de |’enthou- 
siasme; il fera la guerre a |’imagination, a laquelle il refuse “le droit de se 
jouer des autres facultés humaines.”” Son arme 4 lui sera la vérité dont il 
se croit le seul possesseur. “La franchise ne me coite rien” nous dit cet 
Alceste, “le mensonge, |’adulation me brileraient la bouche.” 

Cette critique, dont le but est de comprendre les ceuvres, de les expliquer 
et de prévoir l’avenir afin de guider |’écrivain, est d’une faiblesse navrante 
devant la poésie. Les jugements de Planche dans ce domaine nous font 
penser A Brunetiére devant Baudelaire. Il demande 4 la poésie les qualités 
logiques de la prose. I] reconnait 4 Hugo le don de |’image, des rythmes, 
mais il regrette chez lui l’absence de l’idée. II lui reproche de ne pas étudier, 
et de se flatter de tout savoir par intuition. Quand il discute les Pensées 
d’aout de Sainte-Beuve, il a des paroles révélatrices et qui le condamnent: 
le grand écrivain est celui dont les idées sont ordonnées avant de prendre la 
plume; le poéte doit composer ses poémes a froid—comme lui sans doute 
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composait ses articles. Le travail de l’expression ne commence qu’aprés le 
travail de la pensée. Amoureux d’Eugénia Albani, il lui envoie des sonnets, 
mais ici encore le critique en lui est plus éveillé que |’amoureux: toute la 
difficulté, en écrivant un sonnet, consiste pour lui a “choisir les traits 
caractéristiques de l’idée qu’on veut exprimer.”’ Rien de surprenant qu’avec 
de tels principes il ep vienne a préférer Béranger 4 Hugo, car ses vers sont 
avoués par la raison, ils portent l’empreinte de la nécessité et voila selon 
lui “‘le signe éclatant, le signe irrécusable du génie’’! I] admire certains 
poemes des Contemplations, mais ce sont ceux ot un événement vécu, un 
sentiment éprouvé sont redits avec précision, sur un ton qui rappelle la 
prose. Quand Hugo célébre les joies et les douleurs du “ei la poésie est 
alors—mot presque incroyable sous la plume de Gustave Planche—“‘un 
perpetuel enchantement.” 

En plein romantisme, Gustave Planche represente |’anti-romantisme; 
dans une période d’inspiration, il sera la raison. Mais n’allons pas croire 
que le classicisme puisse le satisfaire complétement non plus. Quoi qu’il 
fasse, Planche se trouve toujours devant quelque chose qu’il ne peut pas 
tout a fait aimer. S’il fait l’éloge des classiques, dont il vante le goat du 
travail bien fait, c’est pour avoir une arme de plus contre les romantiques 
qui écrivent a la hate. I] n’aime pas le théatre romantique, mais il n’a pas 
une admiration absolue pour Corneille et Racine qu’il trouve souvent mono- 
tones et froids, et qui ne sont pas adaptés a son siécle. I] a une certaine 


sympathie pour le roman contemporain, pour George Sand, par exemple, 
mais M. Regard nous avertit que dans les éloges qu’il lui accorde ‘‘on doit 
faire la part A une tendresse qui ne peut pas mourir,” car Planche était 
amoureux de George Sand. I] place Sandeau au-dessus de Balzac, dont la 
Peau de chagrin est “‘la prose d’une blanchisseuse et |’orthographe d’une 
cuisiniére.” Dans sa critique artistique et musicale, on retrouve encore 
l’idéologue qui veut avant tout comprendre et voir clair. 


M. Regard, sans doute entrainé par l’enthousiasme pour le sujet qui 
« occupe et finit ve le passionner, nous dit qu’il serait profitable, au sortir 
de Sainte-Beuve, de revenir a Gustave Planche et il ajoute: ‘Quel admirable 
maitre ils forment 4 eux deux!’ Peut-étre, mais il faut avouer que dans 
cette union, Sainte-Beuve aurait toujours la meilleure part, celle du génie, 
d’une curiosité jamais satisfaite, et cette part a toujours été refusée a 
Planche. A la souplesse et a la richesse intérieure qui lui manquent, Gustave 
Planche a substitué des régles, un dogmatisme froid que rien n’ébranle; 
il s’est créé ce que M. Regard appelle un “systéme terrible.” Et il était 
terrible ce systéme qui lui faisait croire que Sainte-Beuve était moins 
critique que lui, car “sentir n’est pas juger,’”’ qui lui faisait reprocher a 
Sainte-Beuve de changer, tandis que lui n’avait jamais varié en parlant du 
méme sujet. Le triste aveu! C’est précisément ce qui a manqué a Planche, 
une souplesse d’esprit qui est source d’invention, d’idées que l’on hasarde, 
de sentiments dont on n’est pas stir. Sainte-Beuve, de son cété, souhaitait 
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en Planche plus de charme, plus de grace, car il n’a “rien de ce qui caresse 
l’esprit.” Plus loin encore, quand M. Regard nous dit que si Planche avait 
pu prolonger son séjour auprés de Balzac, il serait devenu “‘le critique le 
plus solide et le plus original de son temps,”’ nous avons de la peine 4 le 
suivre. Planche, méme chez Balzac, sera toujours Planche. 

Le deuxiéme volume, qui est une thése complémentaire, est une édition 
critique de la Correspondance de Planche. Ces lettres, d’ailleurs trés peu 
nombreuses, sont d’un intérét assez minime, sauf dans les passages ou le 
critique se risque 4 dévoiler le fond de son coeur, par exemple dans cet 
aveu qu’il fait 4 Vigny: “‘ma pensée n’aura bientdét plus que la valeur d’un 
paquet de plumes et d’une bouteille d’encre; je deviens une pauvre machine 
a écrire.” 

Cet ouvrage sera d’un grand intérét pour ceux qui aiment un siécle et un 
genre méme dans ses aspects mineurs. I] est curieux de parcourir cette 
premiére moitié du XIX¢ siécle, non pas avec les gloires ouvertes et heu- 
reuses du temps, mais avec un critique acariatre, avec un raté dont la 
personne et la pensée étaient également tristes, avec un adversaire plutét 
qu’un partisan du romantisme et qui s’impose par sa ferveur guerriére, sa 
foi en lui-méme et en ses vérités. M. Regard voulait en commengant son 
étude “‘retrouver l’homme véritable,” et au cours de son travail, 4 mesure 
qu’il vivait avec lui, il l’a vu se dépouiller de “cette légende ot |’on avait 
pris le soin de l’emprisonner”’; ses détracteurs alors lui ont paru injustes et 
ingrats. Si M. Regard a voulu réhabiliter Gustave Planche, il y a réussi. 
Grace a son étude, le critique devient presque une figure attachante. 
University of Wisconsin ALFRED GLAUSER 


Etudes sur ’E muet: timbre, durée, intensité, hauteur musicale. Par Jeanne 
Varney Pleasants. Paris: Klincksieck, 1956. Pp. xiii + 315. 


Le sujet traité dans cet ouvrage est d’un trés grand intérét. Il nous 
manquait, jusqu’a présent, une étude approfondie sur les caractéristiques 
articulatoires et acoustiques de l’e “‘muet,” qui est pourtant une voyelle 
particuliérement typique du phonétisme francais; nous ne connaissions 
notamment pas les différences exactes entre cette voyelle et les @ ouvert 
et fermé qui, du point de vue auditif, lui ressemblent le plus de toutes les 
voyelles francaises. Les données qu’on peut glaner dans les travaux de 
Rousselot, de Georges Lote, de Pernot, etc., ainsi que dans divers manuels 
de prononciation (Nyrop, Grammont, Bruneau, Goemans-Grégoire, etc.), 
voire de phonétique historique du francais (Bourciez), ou de phonétique 
générale (Jespersen, Roudet, etc.), sont insuffisantes et, de surcroit, con- 
tradictoires. On pense généralement que |’e ‘“muet” n’a pas d’articulation 
et de timbre spécifiques et qu’il fait partie del’“‘archiphonéme” CZ; les uns 
le considérent cependant, en ce qui concerne son articulation linguale, 
notamment son aperture, comme intermédiaire entre @ ouvert et @ fermé, 
tandis que d’autres |’identifient avec @ fermé et d’autres encore avec & 
ouvert; cette derniére opinion semble prévaloir. Quant au comportement 
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des lévres, on croit aussi généralement que c’est une voyelle labialisée 
comme les C. La différence entre |’e ‘“‘muet’’ et les @ serait surtout une 
difference de durée et d’intensité: pour la plupart des observateurs, |’e 
‘“‘muet” serait une voyelle réduite, plus bréve et moins intense que les 
voyelles du type @. 

Mme Varney Pleasants qui connait parfaitement la bibliographie phoné- 
tique a été frappée par les opinions contradictoires et trop approximatives 
des phonéticiens et othophonistes sur les qualités articulatoires et acousti- 
ques de |’e “‘muet,” et pour tirer au clair ce probléme litigieux, elle a entre- 
pris une analyse trés détaillée de tous les aspects de cette voyelle, no- 
tamment par rapport aux @ ouvert et fermé. Dans l’ouvrage que nous 
avons sous les yeux, elle précise, a l’aide d’expériences auditives intelli- 
gemment menées, |’impression que ces trois voyelles produisent sur notre 
oreille; a l’aide de spectrogrammes (sonagrammes), elle les analyse du 
point de vue acoustique et indique leurs fréquences caractéristiques; a 
l'aide d’observations visuelles, de palatogrammes et d’ampoules explora- 
trices, elle étudie leur articulation linguale (lieu d’articulation et élévation 
de la langue); le jeu des lévres et |’angle maxillaire sont précisés grace a 
une minutieuse observation visuelle; la durée, |’intensité et la hauteur 
musicale sont calculées d’aprés de nombreux enregistrements kymo- 
graphiques. 

L’auteur combine ainsi trés heureusement |’observation auditive et 
visuelle avec des méthodes expérimentales sires et avec des observations 
d’ordre phonologique sur |’aspect psychique des articulations étudiées. 


Tous ces procédés d’investigation sont appliqués systématiquement a 
g | ; 


l'étude des trois voyelles, e “muet,” @ ouvert et @ fermé, prononcées 
d’abord isolément, ensuite dans des mots réels, couramment employés, et 
enfin dans de courtes phrases ou expressions et dans des textes suivis. 
L’étude porte sur les trois voyelles en question en position accentuée et en 
position inaccentuée; de plus, un chapitre intéressant est consacré a 
l’analyse de l’e épenthétique, non pertinent. 

Les sujets examinés, au nombre de huit (ce qui est suffisant pour une 
étude de ce genre), étaient tous des Parisiens appartenant a un méme 
milieu cultivé et 4 une méme génération (de 26 a 40 ans). Leur prononcia- 
tion était constamment contrélée par l’auteur qui veillait 4 ce qu'elle fat 
naturelle. 

Les résultats obtenus sont tout a fait remarquables et jettent une nouvelle 
lumiére sur la place que l’e “‘muet”’ occupe dans le vocalisme du francais 
d’aujourd’hui. C’est, contrairement 4 ce qu’on croyait, une voyelle diffé- 
rente des voyelles @, aussi bien du point de vue acoustique que génétique. 
Son timbre est plus grave que ceux de @ fermé et de @ ouvert; son articu- 
lation est plus postérieure que celle des deux @ (c’est une espéce de voyelle 
centrale); son aperture est plus grande que celle de @ ouvert et 4 plus forte 
raison que celle de @ fermé, mais son angle maxillaire est A peu de chose 
prés le méme que celui de @ fermé, et parfois méme plus petit; ce n’est pas 
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une voyelle labialisée au méme degré que les @, mais une voyelle générale- 
ment non labiale, notamment en position inaccentuée (une certaine ten- 
dance a labialiser cette voyelle se manifeste dans un cas sur quatre en 
position accentuée et dans environ un cas sur dix en position inaccentuée). 
Etant données ces différences acoustiques et articulatoires, il est normal que 
l’e ne se confond ni avec @ fermé, ni avec @ ouvert; si cependant une 
confusion se produit exceptionnellement chez certains sujets, elle a lieu 
entre ¢ “‘muet” et @ fermé, et en effet, les spectrogrammes révélent nette- 
ment que les fréquences caractéristiques de l’e “‘muet” sont plus rappro- 
chées de celles de l’@ fermé (sans jamais étre les mémes) que de celles de 
l’@ ouvert. 

De méme les résultats concernant la durée, |’intensité et la !.auteur musi- 
cale de l’e ‘‘muet” sont intéressants et renouvellent nos connaissances dans 
ce domaine. Mme Varney Pleasants a prouvé que cette voyelle, lors- 
qu’elle se prononce, comporte des variations de durée, d’intensité et de 
hauteur analogues a celles des autres voyelles; elle peut atteindre, en posi- 
tion accentuée, la durée d’une voyelle longue, et en position inaccentuée, 
elle n’est ni plus bréve ni moins intense que les autres voyelles. Sa hauteur 
musicale ne différe pas de celle des autres voyelles placées dans les mémes 
conditions, et en finale inaccentuée, si elle est prononcée, elle ne marque 
pas inévitablement, comme on le croyait parfois, une ‘‘dépression musicale.” 

En somme, c’est une voyelle articulatoirement et acoustiquement diffé- 
rente de toutes les autres, et elle ne peut étre considérée 4 aucun point de 
vue comme une voyelle “réduite.’’ Du point de vue auditif (subjectif), elle 
produit plutét l’impression d’un timbre assourdi, ce qui s’explique sans 
doute par le rapport entre le volume relativement grand du résonateur 
buccal et la forme rétrécie de son orifice. 

A la fin de l’ouvrage, l’auteur a réuni les principales descriptions et 
définitions de l’e “‘muet’”’ données par les grammairiens depuis le XVI° 
siécle. Certaines s’accordent assez bien avec les résultats obtenus dans le 
corps de l’ouvrage. Ceux-ci expliquent notamment pourquoi plusieurs vieux 
grammairiens distinguaient avec beaucoup de précision |’e “muet”’ et les 
(E. Mme Varney Pleasants soulignant l’intérét de cette vieille distinction 
qui passe généralement inapercue, conclut en supposant—a juste titre, a 
notre avis—que le timbre de voyelle centrale non labialisée qui est le plus 
souvent celui de !’e ‘‘muet”’ dans la prononciation parisienne d’aujourd’hui, 
est une survivance de l’ancienne prononciation qui remonte au moins jus- 
qu’au XVI siécle. Si, actuellement, on remarque une légére tendance a 
labialiser e et 4 l’assimiler exceptionnellement 4 @ fermé, il s’agit sans doute 
d’une innovation assez récente, innovation qui semble annoncer un début 
d’évolution. 


Ajoutons que les 152 figures (tracés kymographiques, spectrogrammes, 
palatogrammes et divers graphiques), les 36 planches représentant les 
mouvements de la hauteur musicale (pp. 208-43) et les 117 tableaux sont 
soigneusement exécutés et i'lustrent clairement l’exposé de l’auteur. Ceux 
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qui voudraient refaire des calculs d’aprés les kymogrammes publiés, 
regretteront cependant de ne trouver ni d’indications sur la vitesse de 
rotation du cylindre enregistreur, ni d’enregistrement de diapason. En ce 
qui concerne la vitesse de rotation, une vitesse supérieure 4 celle qui a été 
utilisée, par ex. la vitesse de 200 mm/sec., aurait facilité la délimitation des 
articulations, ainsi que les calculs. 

Certes, on pourrait reprocher a |’auteur d’avoir fait des enregistrements 
spectrographiques pour un seul sujet parmi les huit dont elle analyse la 
prononciation, mais ces spectrogrammes sont en parfait accord avec les 
résultats obtenus sur les autres sujets 4 l’aide d’autres méthodes, et par 
conséquent, il n’y a pas lieu d’en demander davantage. 

En revanche, il aurait été intéressant de compléter les observations 
directes du jeu des lévres et de l’€cartement des mAchoires (angle maxillaire) 
par la cinématographie, et de compléter, voire de remplacer les tracés 
obtenus a l’aide d’ampoules exploratrices de la langue par des radio- 
graphies exécutées selon la méthode de Chlumsky (voyelles prononcées 
dans des mots ou phrases et photographiées au moment de la phase prin- 
cipale, la plus caractéristique, de |’articulation; v. ses Radiographies des 
voyelles et des semt-voyelles francaises, 1938). Ni \’album de Chlumsky, ni 
notre étude sur le Systeme des voyelles du francais moderne (1950) ne con- 
tiennent de radiographies d’e “‘muet.’’ Cependant, nous venons d’exécuter, 
pour vérifier les résultats du travail de Mme Varney Pleasants, une série 
de radiographies des voyelles e “‘muet,” @ fermé et & ouvert, prononcées par 
un sujet parisien (né en 1920) dans dis-/e, (@) Saint-Leu, dis “l’euf,” dis- 
leur (aussi dans une douzaine d’expressions ot ces voyelles figurent en 
position inaccentuée, toutes les trois toujours dans des conditions sembla- 
bles); de méme, nous avons filmé de face et de profil les mouvements la- 
biaux pendant l’émission de ces mémes mots et propositions (caméra Pail- 
lard H 16, 64 images a la seconde). Or, ces documents que nous comptons 
publier 4 une autre occasion, confirment enti¢rement les observations de 
Mme Varney Pleasants sur le jeu des lévres et sur l’angle maxillaire, ainsi 
que sur le lieu d’articulation et |’aperture des trois voyelles en question. 

En conclusion, nous ne pouvons que redire ce que nous avons écrit, au 
sujet de ce livre, dans une notice parue dans la Revue de Linguistique 
Romane, XXI1 (1957), 187. Mme Varney Pleasants, dont les recherches 
tiennent constamment compte des trois aspects des articulations analy- 
sées, de l’aspect génétique, de l’aspect acoustique et de l’aspect psychique, 
et qui, de surcroit, ne néglige pas les données historiques, reste par sa 
méthode de travail dans la meilleure tradition de l’école de Rousselot; elle a 
su tirer profit aussi bien des observations auditives et visuelles directes que 
des appareils classiques de phonétique expérimentale et de l’appareil le 
plus moderne, le sonagraphe. L’ouvrage qu’elle nous a donné compte parmi 
les travaux de phonétique les plus solides qui aient paru en France depuis la 
mort du fondateur de cette discipline. 

Université de Strasbourg GEORGES STRAKA 
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Tile et Galeron par Gautier d’Arras. Publié par Frederick A. G. Cowper. Paris: 
Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 1956. Pp. liii + 251. A long-standing de- 
sideratum in medieval French textual studies has been an edition of J//e et Galeron 
based on both the Wollaton and Paris MSS. Mr. Cowper, the acknowledged 
authority on Gautier d’Arras, has now filled this gap and superseded the previous 
editions (on P alone) of Léseth and Foerster. Positive merits of the present work 
are obvious; negative criticisms include: misprints,! punctuation deficiencies,? 
inconsistent use of diacritical marks,’ and other numerous defects that only close 
reading reveals. 

Page xvii: after mesure add ou la rime. P. xx, No. 18: these are hardly “mots 
d’emprunt,” but rather “mots savants”; add to them: Conte: Madonie 1921, 
apostolie 2720, larmies 3755, estorie 5803. P. xxiii, No. 42: add no pere 4692, vo con- 
fort 5184. P. xxiv: additional pertinent linguistic phenomena include e/ = elle 194; 
fall of nasal consonants in words like desoig: loig 392, gaaig 1507; lau = la 2337; 
point = paint 399; seuls: deuls (dos) 2533; ill’i 5050; adverb grande 5236; fait se 
3075, font se 3050, 4094, $353, fom se 3097, 3482. P. xxvii: add to the analyse— 
W 5803-5835, P6s90-6592, épilogue. Why keep confondie (+1) 1490 when P reads 
confonde and why not delete verse 1254? The 232 verses of the basic MS (W) 
which were corrected exhibit readings that admit of little or no debate except 


1. In the Introduction and Text—Page xvii: for 2vs 4169 read 7286, lascie r. lasscie, lasscies 
r. dassciés. P. xviii: aase r. a ase; the “becomes” sign is here and elsewhere at times reversed. 
P. xix: gius $219 r. 5278. P. xxi: ocist 5003 is the P variant, navret 696 r. navrer and so delete 
from this section. P. xxii: ensalcié r. ensalcie, tols 129 r. 130, mise(s) 682 r. 687. P. xxiii: bascié 
r. bascie, eslascent r. eslassce, senc r. seng, sac r. sag. P. xxxiv: teneit r. tenoit. P. xxxv: Normandie 
r. Normendie. P. xxxv: quanque len r. quanques l'on. P. xxxvi: entresqu’ r. entrosqu’. P. xxxvii: 
seient r. soient. Verse 56 solr. son, v. 334 variant ghage r. gage (?), v. 348 var. corr. c’or, V. 443 
asr. al, v. §64 var. ¢. r. g., v. §68 var. Galrons r. Galerons, v. 574 var. 922 ef r. est, v. 986 
adrece r. adresce, V. 1707 var. 2 o€ r. oie, v. 2255 soufratols r. soufrali\tols, v. 2352 doivie r. doive, 
V. 3527 var. 6 faut r. tout, v. 4042 gens r. gent, v. $194 entrebassent r. entrebali\ssent, v. 5639 
sor r. son. Page 214 is followed by 115 (for 215). 

2. Commas should follow vv. 281, 283, 427, 449, 1287, 1446, 1452, 2011, 2139 var. 1, 2987, 
3472, 4001, 4071, 4361, 4547, 4578, 4599, 4752, 4816, 4941, 4942, 4943, 5675, 5769. Change to 
semicolon the punctuation after vv. 1485, 3139, 5674. V. 2191 var. 2 needs suspension points, 
2908 needs quotes closed, 4734 needs comma deleted, 5770 requires a colon. Insert commas 
after Galerons 2530, die 3231, vienent 5195. Delete the quotation marks after 879 var. 1453. 

3. Delete diacritical marks from emperéor 17, plentét: volentét 36, puéent 40, éage 134, feélte 
751, mué 2007, vés 2967, 2968, benéois 3150, heént 3546, congiét 3645, icés 3727, noiént 5210, 
peciét $343. For poés 4891 r. poés, for loés 5288 r. loés. Add the indicated diacritical marks to: 
enfés 162, pués 224, proécce 238, hardies 368, trencant 481, proécce 515, $17, liement 612, lacies 
680, semprés 682, Rogelyon: religion 718, proécce 866, ont 939, dient 958, doée 1014, hé 1022, 
voée 1324, viande 1373, nient 1434, costiant 1453, viande 1621, vies 1666, perdiies 1775, viandes 
1906, veniies 1906, meniies 1907, més 1967, suent 2091, piient 2182, salient 2250, vies 2252, 
garies 2253, pasience 2296, desloéront 2680, vies 2692, persecution: destruction 2707, riies 2962, 
vestiies 2963, deffencion: ascension 2969, revercant 3023, destructions: persecutions 3043, loér 
3147, consience 3248, grés 3558, liement 3610, dient 3659, envios 3672, longiies 3822, meniics 
4002, veniies 4003, piient 4072, saliiet 4212, loét 4313, loént 4367, dugoise 4405, nient 4467, prés 
4586, hé 4629, prés 4631, 4848, viande 4723, lioncel 4855, 4951, o€nt 4898, ¢’avint 4924, 5208, 
piient 4978, lion 4983, Madian 5072, prés 5088, avoét 5112, ¢’a $257, driierie 5290, io $359, 
bliaut 5363, $370, diables 5406, espoénte 5415, pués 5437, hé 5478, semprés 5589, ¢’avint 5702, 
mariage §750, glorieuse $757, glorieus 5761, Oriadés 5790, véals 5835. 


a/ 
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possibly vv. 913 (P’s reading should have been adopted as the glossary indicates), 
2427, 3204 (a = dialectal e#?). Verses 2976, 3088 deserved a note, the first for con- 
textual sense, the second for grammar. As for word division, separate dela 19, 
brespuisqu’ 203 (as 222), aase 1202 (as 2466), atant 1514, porguoi 2167, orendroit 
$542; join fos tans 846, a morir 3701. 

The glossary seems constructed with no definite type of reader in mind; the 
expert certainly does not need glossed such words as aigue, aim, altrier, or fully half 
of the other words given there, whereas the learner or the casual reader would need, 
for example, ascorcier 1521, espessement 333, estraine 1465, rembarer 985. As for 
details: for aase read ase, for abaleste r. alrjbaleste, define acoleis not as “accolade” 
but as “action d’accoler,” for adegnies r. adegniés, for adevancier r. adevancir, 
appareillié (and other p. part.) occur correctly in the text without accent, aprendre 
3672 r. 7762, avenant 2322 r. 2372}, avoet r. avoét, ciel, sossiel r. sosiel (or the text is 
wrong), commandere add 5183, commun 4384 r. 4593, communement add 5046, 
connaissances vr. conissances and 315 r. 718, coniscance ©. coniscance, cors™ replace 
“duc” by “empereur,” cort delete 553, covoituls r. convoitols, deffencion 2969 r. 2968, 
desaiver not “détruire” but “réduire, subjuger, dompter,” desloer r. desloér, desroi 
648 r. 647 and add 4210, druerie r. driierie, emblée r. emblee and supply the v. number 
601, emplaider delete ‘‘attaquer en paroles,” en r. en’, eslais add 586, eslassier, 
s’eslascent is one of the few variants (W) listed but it is not so marked, estous add 
4910, estruire 130 r. 129, fautres 682 r. O81, gres r. grés, griement add 1928, huimain, 
jamais divide into two words, jaber add jabe 2505, /oniaine delete part in parentheses, 
maintenir 5258 r. 5253, mollier™ has no reference, nonporouec make two words and 
delete the form nonporuuec (or the text is wrong), obierc 2046 and obiers 661 or 
the text is wrong, oire add 262, ouan should be written aouan as in the 
text, phizisyens r. phizisiiens, piece, ne @ piece mais needs the reference 3304, po- 
plicans 1247 r. 821, puece add puesel 4426, guisencon r. quisencon, refraindre, re- 
fragne is on 4505, respit 1241 r. 1242, reviel delete definitions “rébellion, renommée”’ 
(cf. vv. §31-533), sereement r. seneement, serjans $249 f. sergans, sir 1838 r. 1837, 
soufraitols r. soufraliltols, son add 3096, tart, il est t. que is on 421, tas, @ tas is on 
456, vestues (and other words) lacks diaeresis, viloner add 3928, visné add 3125, 3138. 

Proper names: Agar add 2062, Alemagne add 1439, Anjo 955 r. 898, add the rubric 
Borgoigne 1307, Brés add 5108, Breton 3022, 3097, Bretons 4091, Bretagne add 
1292, Conain add 3196, add the rubric Eracle 5806, Galeron(s) add 1405, 4366, 
Ganor(s) add 2412, 3146, 5444, Griu(s) add 2098, 5588, Grifons add 1673, Hoials 
add 292, Hotel 601, Yiles add 1237, 2283, and delete 5508, Marie add 4454, Normen- 
die add 1297, Ris add 299, 389, Romains add 1875, and some words (cf. supra, note 
3) in this section need diacritical marks. (Harry F. Wituiams, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) 


Britain in Medieval French Literature, 1100-1500. By P. Rickard. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 282. Such a title as this gives the 
author an opportunity to perform a service to scholarship which would be impossible 
for a work more avowedly literary, namely, to put in one work the fruits of research 
both in literature and in history, both social and political. Almost all the material in 
Mr. Rickard’s book is available elsewhere but few people would have the time or the 
patience to seek it out. It is therefore rather as an admirable sifting and combining 
of work already done rather than as a piece of original research that the book should 
be judged. 
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The work is arranged in a logical and well-planned fashion. The first chapter is a 
concise and necessary summary of the historical relations between France and 
Britain from pre-Conquest times until 1500. There follow four chapters devoted to 
the romance, of which two, chapters iii and iv, are among the most useful I have 
ever read on the subject. They examine more objectively than is usual in this field 
the various theories on Arthurian romance and its development, and it is not too 
much to say that anyone who is not a specialist in the field can obtain a better view 
of the whole question of the Matter of Britain by reading these chapters than he 
could by studying almost any other single work. 

The remaining chapters do not attain the same high standard, and this is far 
from being entirely the fault of Mr. Rickard. The subjects of the chapters “Great 
Englishmen,” “The English Character,” and “England as Rival and Enemy” are 
not very inspiring and the author’s treatment of them is more remarkable for its 
tenacity in tracking down references than in producing new ideas. The opinion of 
the English held by the French is much what one would expect—drunken, coarse, 
sometimes cowardly but usually of an an inhuman ferocity. The picture is the 
typical “enemy” portrait drawn by the Southern European of the “Northern 
Barbarian.” The most interesting facet mentioned by Mr. Rickard is the accusation 
of lack of chivalry found in types of literature which were close to real life. Here we 
have an accurate reflection of the feelings of a power which was seeking to oppose a 
dying universal creed to a new nationalism. It is a pity that the author devotes only 
two pages to the subject. There is a chapter each on Scotland and the Scots and Ire- 
land and Irishmen. The Welsh have presumably had their fair share of treatment in 
the chapters on the “Matter of Britain.” 

The author is usually very cautious in making, as distinct from quoting, judg- 
ments. At times, however, he makes a general statement, usually unconnected with 
his main topic, which may cause a raising of the eyebrow. The following are some 
examples: “Culturally England had been backward before the Norman Conquest” 
(p. 27). Surely this must mean “immediately before” or at most “a century before.” 
On p. 72 appears the statement: “Although no one today doubts that the ‘Matter of 
Britain’ came from Celtic Britain and Ireland, the means of transmission have not 
yet been fully explained.” I can think of numerous scholars who still “doubt,” 
unless Mr. Rickard is using the term “Matter of Britain” in a much narrower sense 
than usual. The author presents the evidence so reasonably himself that he naturally 
assumes that every right-thinking person must agree with him. 

More serious perhaps are statements which could be very confusing to readers 
not familiar at first-hand with the medieval works which the author is discussing. 
For example, Mr Rickard says: “In most of the French chansons de geste associ- 
ated with him Charlemagne is already a subordinate character, whereas in the 
various Latin accounts of his reign written in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centu- 
ries it is still Charles who is important.” This judgment is downright misleading and 
proves nothing. The Latin works were essentially panegyrics or laudatory biogra- 
phies and cannot be compared with the chansons de geste. Mr. Rickard should take 
up the other aspects of the matter—the parallel between the defeated hero type in 
Arthur and Roland and his rehabilitation in poetry. 

Numerous other instances of this sort of thing could be cited (e.g., is the descrip- 
tion of the town given on p. 109 really a description of London?), but the book 
generally is accurate and well-informed. The author does not surprise us by any 
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new discoveries about the opinions held in France about Britain and the British 
but he does bring together the evidence to prove the assertions usually made and 
does so in very competent fashion. (W. T. H. Jackson, Columbia University) 


La Chronique métrique attribuée 4 Geffroy de Paris. Par Armel Diverrés. (Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 129). Paris: 
Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1956. Pp. 359. Il n’est guére besoin de souligner 
l’importance de cet ouvrage de M. Diverrés pour la philologie frangaise. On sait que 
les éditions de la chronique par Buchon (Paris, 1827) et par de Wailly et Delisle 
(Paris, 1865), déja insuffisantes a certains égards, et la plupart des études fondées 
sur elles, telle l’étude linguistique de Mlle Hoéhler (Ludwigshafen, 1913), sont 
depuis longtemps vieillies et, a l’heure actuelle, définitivement périmées. La réédi- 
tion que voici nous apporte non seulement un appareil critique a peu prés irré- 
prochable, mais aussi une nouvelle lecture trés soignée du MS (B.N., f.fr., 146). 

Le texte de la chronique, formé de 7924 vers octosyllabiques rimés, nous transmet, 
d’une fagon souvent assez détaillée, les principaux événements historiques des 
années 1300 a 1316. Commencé vraisemblablement vers 1312 et terminé brusque- 
ment dans le courant de |’automne de 1316, le récit est, en partie du moins, con- 
temporain des événements eux-mémes. La chronique posséde donc une importance 
et une autorité toutes spéciales pour les historiens, qui l’ont reconnue comme source 
pour les années 1312-16 du Memoriale historiarum de Jean de Saint-Victor. Ce n’est 
pourtant pas de ce point de vue que |’auteur a choisi d’éditer le texte. En vue de la 
rareté d’éditions critiques modernes du début du XIV° siécle, il a visé a faire paraitre 
une étude nettement philologique. Toutefois, sans empiéter en aucune fagon sur 
le domaine des historiens, l’auteur, en introduisant des notes historiques, a réussi 
a faire ressortir non seulement les apports historiques de |’ceuvre, mais aussi les 
erreurs relevées dans la chronologie. Cet appareil historique ne peut faire qu’aug- 
menter la valeur déja considérable de |’édition. 

L’introduction critique se divise en deux parties un peu inégales. La premiére, 
relativement bréve (pp. 9-23), se compose d’une étude générale qui a pour but la 
mise au point de plusieurs aspects conventionnels de |’édition, telles l’identité du 
chroniqueur, la date de la chronique, et la rédaction originale du manuscrit, pour ne 
mentionner que ceux qui se prétent le plus aisément a la discussion. Cette partie 
comprend aussi une analyse topique trés utile du fond de la chronique suivant 
l’ordre chronologique adopté par le chroniqueur. La seconde, d’une étendue plus 
importante (pp. 24-91), constitue la véritable contribution de |’auteur a nos 
connaissances de l’époque: une étude linguistique fort soignée, dont une partie est 
consacrée a |’étude des phénoménes assurés par la rime ou la mesure et une seconde, 
de ceux qui ne sont attestés que par l’orthographe. Cette partie est complétée par 
une bibliographie générale de la chronique et des ouvrages consultés. L’appareil 
critique comprend en outre les notes (pp. 241-65) mentionnées ci-dessus, un index 
des noms propres (pp. 267-76), et un excellent glossaire (pp. 277-346) de tous les 
mots et de toutes les formes attestés dans la chronique, suivi d’une classification 
(pp. 347-57) vraiment ingénieuse des mots relatifs a la civilisation et aux meeurs, 
dont la partie consacrée aux proverbes, dictons, et locutions sera sans doute d’une 
utilité inestimable aux littérateurs ainsi qu’aux philologues. Le texte lui-méme, 
accompagné des lecons rejetées, occupe les pages 92-240. 

Le caractére essentiellement philologique du travail explique |’étendue du 
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glossaire et de |’étude linguistique liminaire. On aurait souhaité, vu la haute qualité 
et l’utilité générale de ces sections, que |’auteur edit trouvé possible de pousser un 
peu plus loin ses recherches sur les aspects non-linguistiques de la chronique. Bien 
que les conclusions de |’auteur ne soient pas en général inacceptables, elles ne sont 
pas tout a fait convaincantes non plus. En ce qui concerne Ja rédaction originale du 
MS, par exemple, on avait suggéré la possibilité trés vraisemblable de |’existence, 
a l’origine, de deux MSS qu’on aurait reliés ensemble plus tard. C’est la théorie de 
Paulin Paris, fondée sur plusieurs faits d’ordre paléographique, telle la main toute 
particuliére du copiste de la chronique, et appuyée par le fait considérable que la 
chronique n’est pas mentionnée a la table au début du volume. M. Diverrés, tout en 
montrant que ce n’est pas seulement dans la partie du MS consacrée a la chronique 
que |’on trouve un changement de main et que |’inachévement du texte de la 
chronique suffirait pour en expliquer |’absence du titre a la table, en conclut qu’il ne 
s’agit que d’un seul MS 4 plusieurs copistes (p. 10). Conclusion sans doute aussi 
valable, mais, il faut bien le remarquer, en aucune fagon plus valable, que celle de 
Paulin Paris. La théorie des deux MSS reliés suffit aussi pour expliquer les données 
du probléme; ce dont on aurait besoin pour pouvoir vraiment avancer la solution du 
probléme, ce seraient évidemment de nouvelles données. I] en va de méme pour la 
question de l’identité du chroniqueur. M. Diverrés a consciencieusement examiné 
de nouveau les divers aspects du probléme, mais, faute de nouvelles précisions a 
y ajouter, il en résulte que plusieurs conclusions, dont celle de M. Diverrés,' sont 
également possibles et acceptables. I] se peut évidemment que la solution de ces 
problémes soit introuvable; on se demande seulement si toutes les possibilités ont 
été examinées a fond. Une collation minutieuse entre le texte des dits de Geffroy de 
Paris et celui de la chronique n’aurait-elle pas pu établir ou détruire définitivement 
lidentité ou la non-identité des deux auteurs? 

A part ces questions peut-étre insolubles, on voit que cet ouvrage posséde toutes 
les bonnes qualités d’une excellente édition définitive de la chronique attribuée, a 
tort parait-il, 4 Geffroy de Paris. I] fait honneur a son auteur, qui nous apporte des 
connaissances linguistiques plus précises sur l’€poque de la chronique, et a la Faculté 
des Lettres de |’Université de Strasbourg, qui a bien voulu le faire paraitre dans 
l'une de ses collections. M. Diverrés a su enrichir le fécond terroir de la philologie 
francaise. (JosepH PaLermo, University of Connecticut). 


L’Estoire de Griseldis, en rime et par personnages (1395). Edited by Mario Roques. 
(Textes Litteraires Frangais, 74). Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1957. Pp. xxv + 122 
This new edition includes a short introduction, a list of Références bibliographiques, 
the text of the play, an index of proper names; a meagre glossary, and an Index des 
mots relatifs a la civilisation et aux meurs. 

Roques refers to three earlier editions of L’Estoire de Griseldis: the diplomatic 
edition of H. Groeneveld (1888), M.-A. Glomeau’s édition de bibliophile (1923), 
and the critical edition published by the University of Kansas Press in 1954 (edited 
by B. M. Craig). One might expect that the new edition, following so soon after that 


1. “{...] le chroniqueur et Geffroy de Paris étaient contemporains...et, sans pouvoir 
affirmer comme de Wailly que le chroniqueur et Geffroy sont une seule et méme personne, 
nous suggérons une identité de milieu [...] il nous parait possible qu’ils aient tous deux fait 
partie d’une des administrations royales [...] on ne peut entiérement exclure la possibilité 
que cette ceuvre ait eu deux auteurs” (p. 15). 
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of 1954, would contain much that is original, but this is not the case. Roques calls 
the 1954 edition “une édition critique trés soigneuse d’aprés une nouvelle lecture du 
manuscrit, avec quelques inadvertances formelles dans !e texte et la ponctuation, 
sans reproduction des dessins, mais avec une utile introduction.”’ For his own 
edition, he has only made a few needed corrections in the text, has eliminated so far 
as possible all scholarly footnotes, and has written a brief introduction which is 
largely a recapitulation of previously published critical material. The result is an 
excellent edition of the play with a presentation and format which render it suitable 
for reading by a wide public. 

Two elements of the supplementary matter in Roques’ edition need special 
mention. First, Section III of the introduction, which is devoted to the pen and ink 
drawings of the MS. The problem of expense prevented the reproduction of these 
illustrations in the 1954 edition. Doubtless the same consideration accounts for their 
omission in the present edition. Roques, however, compensates for this omission by 
including in his introduction an analysis of the sketches. He also inserts in the text 
of the play a description of each illustration at the place in the text where the 
illustration appears. By thus giving the reader some knowledge of the illustrations 
he succeeds in restoring a certain measure of the visual appeal of the original MS. 

The second innovation is the Index des mots relatifs a la civilisation et aux meurs. 
Grouping all references to civilization and customs under four headings, Vie 
matérielle, Institutions, Sciences, arts, et techniques, and Proverbes, dictons, expressions, 
the editor has here assembled a body of material which should be a useful tool for 
the historian of the culture of fourteenth-century France. 

The few changes from the 1954 edition made in the present transcription of the 
text can be summarized as follows: 


1) Different readings of the text. These are minor and so few in number that all significant 
cases can be listed here. Hebergier for desjeuner, |. 552 (both words appear in the MS. Roques 
chooses the clearer); on for ou, 1. 632; non for n’en, |. 805; feroit for seroit, |. 1007; sera for 
s’ere, 1. 1750; m’en for n’en, |. 1760; pour for par, |. 2457. 

2) Correction of the spelling of masculine past participles of verbs ending in a palatal plus 
-ie. These had been incorrectly printed without an acute accent on the ¢ in the 1954 edition. 
Examples of this emendation are fichié, |. 1380, and effacié, |. 1381. Other cases may be found 
in Il. 1294, 1418, 1606, 1699, 1727, 1908, 2033, 2034, r. 2160, and 2402. 

3) The addition of an acute accent, where a final -es has the sound of closed ¢. See pués, ll. 874 
and 925; promés, |. 981; and procés, |. 1382. 

4) A different interpretation of several passages, leading to changes in punctuation. In some 
cases (Il. 1404, 1491, 1732, and 1910) the punctuation of the new edition improves the reader’s 
understanding of the text. Occasionally (Il. 1566 and 2344) I find the new punctuation faulty. 
In general, however, Roques’ interpretation of the text as revealed by the punctuation varies 
little from that of the 1954 edition. 


In short, the new edition of L’Estoire de Griseldis provides a brief, readable text, 
adapted to class-room use. The publication of such an edition should make an 
especially interesting play more widely known than in the past. (BarsBara M. 
Craic, University of Kansas) 


Vauquelin de la Fresnaie: Les Foresteries: texte de |’édition de 1555 publié avec une 
introduction et des notes par Marc Bensimon (Textes Littéraires Frangais). Geneva: 
Droz; Lille: Giard, 1956. Pp. xlii + 168. Vauquelin’s Foresteries have a place 
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apart in the history of French pastoral poetry inasmuch as they presented for the 
first time in print eclogues that conformed to the literary methods of the Pléiade— 
eclogues, that is, of a simple and sensuous character, no longer didactic and alle- 
gorical in the manner of Marot. Whether Vauquelin was the first adherent of the new 
school to write such poems is a question raised by the rather explicit claims of his 
friend Antoine de Baif, some of whose eclogues were written about 1554, though 
none were published until 1573. Baif traces the bucolic poem through Theocritus, 
Virgil, Sannazaro, ‘Janet’ who ‘premierement |’aporta d’Italie’ (more likely to 
be Jean Martin, the translator of Sannazaro, than Jean Vauquelin), and so to himself. 
Vauquelin traces it through Theocritus, Virgil, Sannazaro, and directly to himself 
—as he originally believed. But, he adds, he later learned that in the same years Baif 
was writing bucolics, and also from the same date Tahureau, Sainte-Marthe, and 
Betholaud; he still thinks in 1560 that he was the first (in the French pastoral) to 
mingle prose and verse. That statement may be taken, with Chamard, as an admis- 
sion that Baif was first in the field, or, with Mme Hulubei, as proving only that 
the first pastorals in the new manner were written by the Poitiers group about 
1554. Mr. Bensimon, discerning imitations of Vauquelin’s Foresteries in the ear- 
liest eclogues of Baif, asks that the honors at least be divided. 

The Foresteries seem not to have been well received, and Vauquelin’s later 
attitude to this youthful work—he was nineteen when it appeared—understandably 
shifts between pride and apology. It was crude, he admits, and published too soon, 
but it suffered from unjust criticism, and at the same time was plagiarized with 
effrontery. By whom? Mr. Bensimon finds traces of the Foresteries not only in 
Baif but also in Ronsard and Belleau. But these were Vauquelin’s friends, and there 
may be further evidence of his influence among the lesser poets besides Berenger de 
la Tour and Jacques Béreau, whose borrowings have been noted. Clearly the little 
book entered to some extent into the literary life of the time. And despite its critics, 
it was a creditable first performance. Vauquelin had mastered the new style in 
poetry, and exercises it with considerable variety in versification, poetic form, and 
subject; together with eclogues in dialogue there are lyrics, an epyllion, d/asons, 
and so forth. 

In 1560 he was on the point of reprinting the Foresteries, and wrote a dedicatory 
poem that defines his attitude to the book. But he was conscious that others had 
already done better in this manner; so instead of reprinting his early work, he re- 
placed it, either now or later, with his Jdillies, and when towards the end of his life 
he published his collected poems, the Foresteries were left out. They were rescued 
from oblivion by Prosper Blanchemain, who printed a small edition in 1869, and 
were included by Julien Travers in the supplementary volume of his standard 
edition of Vauquelin in 1872. A new and separate edition, presenting the book in its 
historical setting, was needed and is welcomé. Mr. Bensimon has done his work 
admirably, reproducing with care the text of 1555, and in his Introduction touching 
on every aspect of the poems; the valuable notes to the text are chiefly concerned 
with the sources and the language. Among the sources, one notes with interest 
Bensimon’s discovery that Vauquelin several times borrows from Ariosto, a fact 
that has escaped those who have dealt with Ariosto in France. A small omission in 
the account of sources may fairly be laid to the fault of this reviewer. The ‘folatrie’ 
Forest. 2.8 (p. 144) should have been included in my Greek Anthology in France, 
since it begins with Anth. Pal. 9.48 and ends with 9.49, epigrams that Vauquelin 
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also translates elsewhere. It is easy to pass over these casual borrowings which the 
young poet had the skill to introduce smoothly and naturally. Thus Catullus 8.16-18 
should be cited for Forest. 1.3. 186-89: “Ores a qui plairai-je, / Qui plus me baisera? 
/ Aqui le front mordrai-je, / Et qui plus m’aimera?”’ (cf. Cui videberis bella? Quem 
nunc amabis? Quem basiabis? cui labella mordebis?). In general, the editor has been 
sparing of repeating material easily available elsewhere, and this is commendable; 
but in the Introduction a few sentences might have been employed to identify the 
literary group at Poitiers in 1554, allowing us to realize the surroundings and the 
moment in which the Foresteries appeared. An interesting note on a reference to 
Baif’s Amours de Francine on 1.9.18 proposes that this collection thus probably had 
appeared before Sept. 20, 1555 (date of Vauquelin’s Preface). Could one also see an 
allusion to these poems in Forest. 1.3. 130-33: “Car mon Toinet de sa serpete / A 
tant ecrit en ce Printans / Noz amours, & ce nom FRANCETE / Qu’ils sont gravez 
pour un long tans”? (James Hutton, Cornell University) 


Origine et évolution de la dramaturgie néo-classique. Par G. Védier. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 215. The title of this book is misleading. Actually 
it is a study of the role of the stage curtain in the development of seventeenth 
century French drama. The problem is interesting. 

It had long been taken for granted that stage curtains were in general use through- 
out the century. But the apparent lack of mention of such a curtain (with the 
exception of a reference to one in use at the Palais-Cardinal in 1641) plus a state- 
ment by La Fontaine in the Epitre 2 Monsieur de Niers sur Opéra \ed Gustave 
Cohen to conclude that curtains were a post-seventeenth-century invention. Then 
Lancaster thought to find in Corneille’s Discours des trois uniés proof that in 1640 
or 1641 there was no curtain at the Marais and decided that the stage curtain was 
probably not generally used before the last quarter of the century. But the discovery 
in 1936 that there was certainly a curtain at the Hotel de Bourgogne as early as 
1647 brought the whole matter into question again. Mr. Védier’s view is that, in 
order to interpret properly what small evidence we have, we need to revise our con- 
ception of the function of the curtain in the seventeenth-century theater. Conse- 
quently, after a lengthy Aistorique of the question, he goes on to discuss the relation 
of the mise en scene to the use of the curtain. It might be thought, for instance, as 
Lancaster did, that the persistence of the simultaneous set (as sketched in the 
Mémoire de Mahelot) would explain the late appearance of curtains since there was 
no changing of scenery. But the trouble is that the type of scenery which was to 
replace the simultaneous set was the single set where there was likewise no changing. 
The answer is that we must not think of the curtain in terms of present day usage, 
as marking off the acts, supposing the passage of time, permitting the sets to be 
changed and so on. This, affirms Mr. Védier, has been the role of the curtain only 
since the late eighteenth century. Earlier its function was what it had been for the 
stage of the Italian sixteenth century, namely to revea/ the décor to the audience. 


“Ti est l’instrument de cet illusionnisme pictural que manifestent les arts plasti- 
ques de l’époque”’ (p. 35). This would apply even to the simultaneous set which, far 
from being simply a holdover from the Middle Ages or some kind of compromise, was 
really a composition where perspective and skillful organisation of visual planes 
would satisfy an esthetic need. This need can be seen fulfilled in numerous en- 
gravings, illustrations and even paintings of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
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centuries (sixteen plates are offered as examples). Why, asks Mr. Védier, would not 
a scene designer feel the same urge? One is here reminded of one of the contributions 
to the Querelle du Cid, the Discours 2 Cliton (from which Mr. Védier quotes, but in 
another connection) where the anonymous author, arguing against the restrictive 
effect of the unities, claims that art can imitate anything: “I] n’est point d’histoire 
pour longue qu’elle soit, qui ne puisse estre mise dessus la scene; Mais tous ceux qui 
s’en meslent ne scavent pas la methode de marquer et discerner les temps et les 
lieux, comme il est besoin, aux Peintres pour faire de belles perspectives de sgavoir 
l’optique, il n’est pas moins necessaire aux Poétes pour bien reiissir en leurs desseins 
d’estre clairvoyans au Theatre” (A. Gasté, La Querelle du Cid, Paris, 1898, p. 256). 
This of course has to do with playwriting and not with scene designing but it sug- 
gests the sense of the optical illusion in connection with the drama. 

There is much conjecture in all of this, and Mr. Védier readily admits it, but he 
brings together an impressive amount of contemporary evidence to support his 
contention that the seventeenth-century conception of the theater was in some 
important respect quite different from our own. Playwrights, scene designers, critics 
and public seemed to agree that the illusion created by the raising of the curtain was 
meant to be continuous and unified and that therefore there could be no thought of 
shattering that illusion by lowering the curtain at the end of each act; the curtain 
remained raised throughout the play and the spectators (who were given time to 
admire and to be taken in by the décor before the actors began) were meant to re- 
main steadfastly in their illusory world until the lowering of the curtain at the end of 
the play brought them so to speak back to their own reality. The entr’actes were 
filled with music while the stage remained bare. If we accept this as the general 
practice, then it becomes understandable that much of what seemed to indicate the 
total absence of a curtain instead indicates only this particular use of it, as satis- 
fying the period’s esthétique illusionniste, to use Mr. Védier’s term. 

It is this illusionism which ultimately brings about the victory of the unities. The 
theater was thought of in visual terms from the Italian Renaissance on, as a special 
kind of poetry capable of carrying out to the fullest Horace’s ut pictura poesis; it was 
poesia rappresentativa and French criticism took over the concept and the term. It 
was on these grounds that Chapelain argued for the twenty-four hour rule. The 
assumption was that the spectator literally thought himself to be seeing with his 
eyes the action on stage as a reality. The illusion could not be maintained beyond 
twenty-four hours of action, nor could it be maintained if there was any change of 
place. The modern system of successive scenes could not be imagined until the 
sense of the theatrical experience had entirely changed and this did not take place 
until the last part of the eighteenth century. When it happened, says Mr. Védier, 
the unities were doomed. 

Mr. Védier’s book is valuable for our understanding of a difficult subject: the 
psychology of the seventeenth-century French theater. But, although the history of 
the unities is interestingly reviewed in the light of the century’s illusionism, it can 
scarcely be said that the general problem of origins and development has been 
treated. For instance Racine (who, incidentally, is not mentioned) said that he 
always dreamed of writing a play out of the simplest subject matter after the 
fashion of the Ancients. Now after all he represents the culmination of the stylistic 
evolution we have been considering. Surely his expressed and achieved ambition has 
to do with considerably more than illusionism, although there is unquestionably a 
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relationship involved. It would have been good to see that relationship established 
and clarified. (E. B. O. Borcernorr, Princeton University) 


Descartes par lui-méme. Par Samuel S. de Sacy. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1956. 
Pp. 191. Le trente-sixiéme dans la série des “Ecrivains de Toujours” est Descartes, 
présenté par S. de Sacy. Toute proportion gardée, M. de Sacy ne fait autre chose que 
Descartes lui-méme, lequel s’étant pénétré des sciences de |’école n’y a trouvé rien, 
ou presque, a retenir et s’est ingénié a lire dans le livre de la Nature avec des yeux 
frais. M. de Sacy, a son tour, secoue la légende du grand homme et sépare le carté- 
sianisme d’avec Monsieur René Descartes. 

Adieu le fameux théoricien de la pure pensée, le métaphysicien raide et aride. 
Nous rencontrons le vagabond a travers les pays et les champs de bataille 
de l’Europe, |’aventurier a la recherche de |’expérience extérieure et intérieure, ‘“‘ni 
misanthrope, ni mélancolique,” portant “‘jusqu’au fond de sa solitude la belle 
humeur et l’enjouement naturel,”’ comme a dit son premier biographe, Baillet. Ce 
soi-disant, prototype frangais ne se plaisait guére dans sa patrie et lui préférait la 
Hollande, terre saine, abondante, paisible, propre au travail et a la liberté. Des- 
cartes fut-il |"homme au masque d’un précédent biographe? M. de Sacy ne le pense 
pas. Il le voit plutét prudent, discret et difficile 4 suivre dans les ultimes motifs de 
sa conscience, pour savoir exactement, par exemple, a quel point il était catholique 
et croyant. M. de Sacy croit Descartes quand il se declare fidéle a Ja religion de son 
roi et de sa nourrice, quitte a détester les théologiens pédants, tracassiers et obs- 
curantistes, quitte a laisser baptiser sa fille 4 la mode hollandaise, et 4 avoir un 
commerce étroit avec toute sorte de protestants et d’athées. La vexante question de 
Descartes rosicrucien n’est presque plus une question sous les mains de M. de Sacy. 
I] semble maintenant établi que Descartes ne pouvait appartenir a cette secte parce 
qu'elle n’existait pas a |’époque autre qu’a l'état de rumeur et de mystification. 
Outre ce détail technique, Descartes semble avoir eu une répugnance marquée 
4 joindre quelque mouvement que ce soit, “A cause que je ne voyais au monde 
aucune chose qui demeurat toujours en méme état.” Non seulement son bon sens, 
son relativisme a la Montaigne, mais son obsession de rester libre aurait lutté contre 
toute affiliation. Ce qui reste c’est une aventure spirituelle, car le pére du cartési- 
anisme avait dans le sang une bonne dose de mysticisme. I] faut voir dans le méme 
ordre d’idée les trois réves que fit Descartes, 4 vingt-trois ans, dans une seule nuit, 
dans lesquels il voyait tellement de signification qu’il les prenait pour des visions. 
Ces réves, dit M. de Sacy, ont révélé Descartes 4 ]ui-méme. Son godt pour la mathé- 
matique se serait fertilisé par le contact avec l’occultisme et la mystique qui flottait 
dans |’air et lui aurait montré le chemin a prendre: “un réve unitaire” basé sur la 
mathématique universelle, cette science étant appelée a illuminer toutes les énigmes 
du monde. Eclairé de la sorte, Descartes croit maintenant pouvoir tout déduire et 
“faire sortir des vérités de quelque sujet que ce soit.’” M. de Sacy souligne le pen- 
chant poétique du philosophe qui disait: “Il y a en nous des semences que les philo- 
sophes tirent au jour par les moyens de la raison et.que les poétes, par les moyens 
de l’imagination, font jaillir et mieux briller. Il y a dans les choses une méme force 
active, l’amour, la charité, |’harmonie.” On est tenté de dire de temps en temps: 
Qui l’edt cru! Nous faisons connaissance, gdans ce petit volume, d’un Descartes 
utilitaire et social. I] ne peut espérer venir 4 bout par ses propres forces des gran- 
dioses projets d’éclaircissement universel. Tous les bons esprits sont invités 4 con- 
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tribuer aux expériences a faire; il veut leur communiquer ses trouvailles, les aider 
a comprendre et 4 passer outre. M. de Sacy nous apprend 4 lire un Descartes tout 
personnel dans ses écrits réputés théoriques; il énumére les verbes employés a la 
premiére personne du singulier dans le Discours et nous éblouit presque par la 
vérité que la fameuse devise, |’équation entre |’étre et le penser, est, elle aussi, 
formulée de la maniére la plus confidentielle: Je pense, donc Je suis. 

A l’encontre de |’opinion courante, aucune abstraction dans |’observation, Des- 
cartes n’avangant vers l’universel que par le particulier. Avions-nous toujours 
devant l’esprit 4 quel point Descartes était écrivain paresseux (mais épistolier 
assidu), penseur qui ne donnait qu’une médiocre partie de sa vie a la méditation et 
recommandait la méme économie de peine a ses lecteurs, le sain dormeur auquel il 
fallait dix heures de sommeil par nuit? M. de Sacy rappelle le charmant détail de 
Descartes enfant qui aimait la petite fille “qui louchait un peu,” d’ot un développe- 
ment astucieux des associations instinctives dans l’homme: Descartes raconte 
comment pendant longtemps il aimait des gens qui louchaient un peu. I! était non- 
chalant dans la conduite de sa vie fortunée et recommandait de laisser vivre et 
pousser les passions—‘‘il suffit de les rendre sujettes a la raison.” I] avangait que 
la joie avait quelque secréte puissance qui pouvait forcer la fortune elle-méme, 
comme la tristesse la chasser. Mais M. de Sacy insiste aussi vivement sur un autre 
aspect du penseur, celui de l’homme résolu, résolu 4 poursuivre une idée, se révélat- 
elle erronnée. I] ne nous est pas donné de ne jamais nous tromper, nous ne pouvons 
rien sur les événements. Tout ce que nous avons en propre dans ce monde c’est 
notre pensée. C’est elle qu’il faut savoir diriger au point de nous désintéresser de la 
bonne ou mauvaise fortune et ainsi devenir sage, et, ce qui est la méme chose, 
heureux. 

Plait a Dieu que tous les philosophes nous fussent expliqués aussi allégés de leurs 
“essences,” “infinités,”” “ontologies.”” Mais est-ce tout, est-ce juste? N’y a-t-il pas 
dans Descartes, par exemple, loin du “réve unitaire,” l’indélébile dualisme? 
Y’était-ce pas lui qui avait prescrit que l’hypothése aurait le pas sur |’expérience? 
Qu’apprenons-nous, dans ce fin et sympathique ouvrage, des déductions effrénées, 
des tourbillons et des animaux sans Ame? Tout cela et tout |’appareil mathématique 
et physique qy’il a remis a la postérité a été sacrifié au plaisir de nous redonner le 
sens de la personnalité vivante. Consolons-nous: si nous voulons en savoir plus 
long sur les théories il faut nous adresser ailleurs, mais nous le ferons plus avertis de 
homme qui, on |’a dit assez souvent, avait nettoyé les écuries philosophiques. 
(Eva Marcu, Columbia University) 


De Blaise Pascal 4 Henry Hammond: Les ‘‘Provinciales” en Angleterre. Par P. 
Jansen. Paris: Vrin, 1954. Pp. 138. La destinée de certains livres étonne. On connait 
la carriére de Poe ou de Byron en France, de Maupassant et d’Hugo en Russie. I] 
s’agit ici d’une fortune moins spectaculaire, quoique curieuse 4 sa fagon: Mlle 
Jansen trace l’histoire des Provinciales a leur arrivée en Angleterre, c’est-a-dire 
l’histoire de leur exploitation par |’Eglise anglicane. Certes, leur destinée ne nous 
surprendra pas autant qu’elle efit inquiété Pascal; mais nous ignorions jusqu’a 
maintenant les circonstances et les mobiles exacts de leur introduction en Angle- 
terre. 

La premiére traduction des Provinciales parait 4 Londres en 1657, l’année méme 
de la parution en France de la XV IIJ° Lettre. Une seconde édition accompagnée de 
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la traduction de divers écrits jansénistes parait en 1658; elle sera rééditée en 1679. 
Qui a introduit ces ouvrages en Angleterre? Mlle Jansen démontre que le préfacier 
s deux éditions, qui signe H. H., en est responsable. Quant 4 la traduction, elle 
ait le travail de John Davies—traducteur, entre autres, de Voiture, Scarron et 
Gabriel Naudé. Mlle Jansen établit avec vraisemblance que Davies était seulement 
le traducteur. I] n’avait ni la formation ni, apparemment, le tempérament pour 
s’intéresser a des questions théologiques. 

A qui Davies doit-il d’avoir entrepris la traduction des Provinciales? Mlle Jansen 
répond: a H. H. Elle expose ensuite les motifs, trés plausibles, qui la déterminent 
a identifier Henry Hammond avec le préfacier. Celui-ci serait donc |’animateur de 
l’exploitation des Provinciales. Or, qui était Hammond? Charles I l’avait pris comme 
chapelain ordinaire et |’avait nommé chanoine de Christ Church pendant son 
séjour forcé 4 Oxford. De ce moment-la, Hammond s’est signalé comme un des 
piliers de cette Eglise anglicane, naguére florissante et pour lors durement pressée 
d’un bord par les presbytériens, de |’autre par les jésuites. Hammond devait sup- 
puter que les Provinciales contribueraient a miner la réputation des jésuites et, par 
la, serviraient a illustrer la cause des anglicans. En définitive, c’est Rome qui sera 
touchée. Voila ce que Pascal n’avait pas envisagé. Au contraire, il avait escompté 
spolier les protestants ée leur meilleure arme en dressant |’Eglise contre les excés 
des casuistes jésuites. 

Le probléme porte plus loin encore. Hammond et ses amis reconnaissaient dans 
le jansénisme la voix ardente d’une nouvelle Eglise gallicane. Ils espéraient que les 
jansénistes entraineraient la France enti¢re 4 rompre avec Rome et les jésuites. IIs 
prévoyaient méme une réunion, ou du moins une entente entre gallicans et anglicans. 

On se demande si |’exploitation des Provinciales par les anglicans n’a pas grave- 
ment nui a la cause des jansénistes. La cour de France fut-elle avertie de la chose? 
Comment en douter? Louis XIV a-t-il tenu grief aux jansénistes de leurs dangereux 
partisans en Angleterre? C’est ce que Mlle Jansen ne pouvait nous dire ici. 

Un enseignement considérable de cette étude sobre et fortement documentée 
est que |’introduction des Provinciales en Angleterre répondait avant tout a une 
préoccupation de haute polémique religieuse. La valeur littéraire des Petites Lettres 
n’entrait guére en ligne de compte. En résumé, leur fortune fut la suivante: “Ecrites 
pour attaquer les seuls Jésuites et servir l’église romaine, elles devinrent un instru- 
ment de lutte contre |’église romaine” (p. 58). Voila qui démontre combien peu une 
ceuvre appartient a son auteur. La vraie prévoyance aurait consisté a se taire. 
Heureusement, Pascal était trop passionné pour se soucier de prévoir. 
(J.-J. Demorest, Cornell University) 


Voltaire, limpétueux: Essai. Par André Delattre. Présentation de R. Pomeau. 
Paris: Mercure de France, 1957. Pp. 112. This is a brief but notable attempt to 
capture the ever elusive spirit of Voltaire; an essay in characterology with little 
attempt to adhere strictly to its terminology (“l’impétueux” describes Voltaire 
better than the technical “colérique”). If Voltaire was not a late love for André 
Delattre, he was at least the constant preoccupation and fascination of the latter 
years of an all too brief career. Besides André Delattre’s well-known publications, 
he had planned a chronological account of Voltaire’s life after the manner of Cour- 
tois’ Rousseau. Afraid of being lost in the immensity of this task, he left these 
valuable critical notes on Voltaire’s personality, the originality and spontaneity of 
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which M. Pomeau has scrupulously preserved. On many a page may be found a keen 
penetration into the hidden sources of Voltaire’s life and works. The most original 
observations and hypotheses are provocative, even when, in comparatively rare 
cases, they do not appear to be entirely acceptable. 

From chapters on “Le Primitif” and “L’Emotif” the author proceeds to discus- 
sions of Voltaire’s militancy, political intrigues, and attacks on Christianity. A 
climactic chapter deals with “the poet in spite of himself”: the failure to achieve 
lasting renown in the classical “genres”’ of this greatest of all tellers of tales. For 
Voltaire’s enduring art was the product neither of reasoned deliberation nor of his 
conservative and limited esthetic theories, but of strong emotional crises; just as his 
hatred of injustices was almost entirely emotional, only occasionally rationalized. 
But if the main source of his greatest works was Dionysiac, he greatly mistrusted 
it and forced it to flow in orderly Apollonian channels. In Candide, the emotions 
aroused by the Lisbon earthquake—and by the persecution of Admiral Byng—are 
recollected in tranquillity and sublimely controlled; so restrained and understated 
that many a misguided critic since Mme de Staél has considered Voltaire cold. 

In spite of the originality of many of his insights, Professor Delattre’s portrait 
tends in the main to follow the lines of conservative Voltairean criticism, especially 
when he resorts to secondary materials. He understands that Voltaire’s thought 
was not superficial, even if he does not at times measure its depth. A case in point 
is his remark that “quand il parle de la religion, Voltaire est vraiment inintelligent.” 
On this point, the often observed inac¢essibly Protean quality of Voltaire’s thought 
is usually the result of the great diversity of religious beliefs of his critics rather 
than any lack of profundity or unity in his own philosophy. For Voltaire repeatedly 
treated fundamentals: the question of Providence in Zadig, the problem of evil in 
Candide and many another work. Unitarians and Humanists, descendants of Vol- 
taire’s Socinians, or even such cosmic mystics as Einstein, would not agree that he 
lacked intelligence in religious matters. Professor Delattre also would tentatively 
explain Voltaire’s hostility to the Christian religion as the result of traumatism, an 
early revolt against the rigid Jansenism of his father and elder brother, rather than 
as resulting from his clear understanding that, to use Lanson’s expression, the politi- 
cal power of the Church had to be broken before she could be loved. The bulk of the 
evidence would seem to favor the latter hypothesis. It is not wise to underestimate 
Voltaire’s power of positive thought. But these are simply examples of the thought- 
provoking quality of this valuable study. (Norman L. Torrey, Columbia University) 


Beaumarchais, !homme et Peucre. Par René Pomeau. Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 1956. 
Pp. 206. This little volume is well titled, for its content is equally divided into two 
sections dealing with ’Aomme and /’ceuore respectively. The author appears to have 
a first-hand knowledge of everything that Beaumarchais wrote and of everything 
that has been written about him. He offers no new material, but he has done a very 
good job of presenting in a clear and compact manner an amazing amount of 
information. In outlining Beaumarchais’s life he uses a lively and almost enter- 
taining style that tends to dramatize slightly a few incidents. There is a certain 
freshness about the careful analysis of the Clavigo affair. He tries his hand at work- 
ing out a plausible explanation of the Angelucci episode and arrives at a conclusion 
that others have reached that the dénouement at least is pure dramatic invention. 

The second section begins with some interesting comments on Beaumarchais’s 
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style and use of language and how they reflect the strength and weaknesses of his 
character. Indeed, all through the book Pomeau takes every opportunity to call 
attention to the extensive manner in which Beaumarchais has written himself and 
his experiences into his works. These works are now taken up in more or less chron- 
ological order, with the major attention being directed to the Bardier and the Figaro. 
These plays and their characters are well analyzed and the object of much apt criti- 
cism. There is little here that is not in Scherer’s recent admirable study, 
but Pomeau’s chronological approach seems to this reviewer to make for more ready 
comprehension than Scherer’s more diffuse method. By no means the least interest- 
ing features of this book are the conclusion, which traces the varying reputation 
that Beaumarchais has enjoyed down to the present day, and a critical bibliography 
of writings by him and about him. 

The book does credit to the generally excellent series to which it belongs. The 
author has been obliged of course to omit a certain amount of detail that may be 
found scattered in other works. For both the student and the scholar who desire to 
consult a trustworthy record of essential facts and criticism concerning the life and 
works of Beaumarchais, this is the book with which to start. (C. D. Brenner, 
Universit) of California, Berkeley) 


Sainte-Beuve: Vie, poésies et pensées de Foseph Delorme. Edition avec introduction, 
notes et lexique par Gérald Antoine. Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1956. 
Pp. cl + 301. Sainte-Beuve’s reputation as a critic has been so widespread that it 
has eclipsed his place as a poet. His critical acumen and integrity have been re- 
peatedly challenged, however, because of his failure to appreciate and to champion 


hostility-hounded contemporaries like Balzac and Baudelaire. As Marcel Proust 
has observed pointedly: “Les vers d’un critique, c’est le poids a la balance de |’éter- 
nité de toute son ceuvre.”’ The pendulum has swung, and the poet in Sainte-Beuve is 
challenging his preeminent position as a critic. But if the best of Sainte-Beuve is in 
his poetry, yet his poetry is not wholly of the best. 

The present edition of Foseph Delorme affords an opportunity for a reappraisal 
of its merits and originality. The work mirrors, in Baudelaire’s words, the “mélan- 
colies irrémédiables” of an “‘individualité maladive,” of a Sainte-Beuve, alias Joseph 
Delorme, “poéte mort jeune,” a “Werther carabin et jacobin,” as Musset and Guizot 
respectively labelled him. He had been abandoned by the Muse ere he had grown to 
his full stature as a poet. But that premature swan song had proved to be one of the 
most original, if not the loudest, in the romantic choir. The form and substance of 
his poetry were not new; classic, romantic, Lakist, elegiac and realistic overtones 
mingled in him with the personal, intimate, muted, nostalgic and even morbid 
tones and undertones of his pessimistic, sentimental, and yet sensuous nature. He 
sang in a minor key the secret harmonies and discords of the heart that the greater 
poets of the era neglected. Therein lies his appeal to later times. But there is too 
much prosaism and rhetoric in him, there are too many archaisms, incoherent meta- 
phors and periphrases, which lesser symbolists were to imitate, for his song to have 
universal appeal. If it is true, as Baudelaire flattered him by saying, that “Foseph 
Delorme, c’est les Fleurs du mal de \a veille,” it is no less true that no sooner had the 
latter made their appearance than the former looked like a faded nosegay, half for- 
gotten between the yellowed pages of time. 

Artistically, the poet aimed to give to his verse the soft, flat ring of prose, but 
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what turns later into sheer poetry in Verlaine, turns often into plain prose in Sainte- 
Beuve. Joseph Delorme had neither the ear nor the eye of the true poet. His perspi- 
cacity in matters of prosody stopped short of the magie évocatoire of words; “on 
attend en vain,” observes his present editor, “un mot des puissances incantatoires 
du verbe poétique et de la magie de |’art, qui aille au-dela des pressentiments de 
Diderot [. . .]’”” This accounts for the conversational and didactic tone of much of 
his poetry. But Professor Antoine is not ready to diminish him, as M. Pierrotet, for 
instance, does, who concludes lightly: “Sainte-Beuve est le contraire d’un poéte.” 
“Quoique incomplet, obscur parfois,” he says, “il demeure un Maitre-initiateur, en 
son Art poétique comme en ses Poésies [. . .]’”” He outdid himself for a brief moment 
in his youth, partly doubtless “grace a l’innoculation du virus romantique [. . .]’’ 
He uttered a few original, but not unique, notes, since they were picked up and 
better rendered later by a Baudelaire or a Verlaine. He introduced “un accent 
nouveau”’ into poetry, as Victor Hugo declared, which, Barbey d’Aurevilly said, 
was “l’accent le plus profond que la poésie de 1830, la poésie dite romantique, ait 
donné [. . .]”” But the century had to wait for Baudelaire to have that “accent”’ con- 
verted into the magic “frisson” of modern poetry. In brief, as André Billy observes, 
Sainte-Beuve was a minor poet in point of merit, and a major one in historical 
importance. 

The text chosen for this edition of his first poems is the original of 1829, for the 
editor wished to show Joseph Delorme “en sa premiére livrée, pauvre, discréte, mais 
témoin d’une époque ou [. . .] d’un état d’4me unique [. . .]” It differs from the 1861 
one, “revue [. . .] et approuvée” by the poet, mainly in its orthography and punctua- 
tion, the variants of which are arranged in groups and annotated in a separate sec- 
tion. It is accompanied by the necessary scholarly paraphernalia, “a savoir [. . .] 
une étude de I’inspiration et de la situation littéraire du recueil, une analyse de sa 
facture et de son style, un lexique complet.” The editing is a model of thorough and 
meticulous scholarship; the proofreading is carefully done. (But I notice on 
p. Ixxxvii, incantoires for incantatoires, and on p. 60, the second of the two sonnets 
A Madame .. . , is erroneously given the title Causerie au Bal, which belongs to the 
next poem, on p. 61). Professor Antoine penetrates the spirit as well as the letter of 
the text with perspicacity and lucidity. He probes its sources and originality, its 
debt to the past, and contribution to the future. He tracks down literary, historical 
and mythological allusions and references up and down the stratified past; he 
pounces upon conscious or unconscious reminiscences, and these are profuse, given 
the eclectic nature of the poet’s talent. He analyzes judiciously the syntactic, sty- 
listic and grammatical heterodoxies, the linguistic innovations and liberties decried 
at the time and favored afterward, commenting on the way, pointing out short- 
comings, without detracting from merit, elucidating what is obscure, highlighting 
what is memorable with authority and poetic feeling. Professor Antoine’s editing 
breathes life anew into the “introuvable Foseph Delorme....” If many of these 
poems lack the virtue that transmutes earthly references into magic evocations and 
read like period pieces of a defunct era, others still have the power to move and hold 
the reader, their quasi-Baudelairian tone continuing to ring true in our ears. Some 
half a dozen or more of them would deserve a place in an anthology of the century; 
and it is not impossible that, on their account, and on some far off day, their author 
may be better remembered as a poet than he will be as a critic. (S. A. RHopes, The 
College of the City of New York) 
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Gérard de Nerval: CEuvores. Texte établi, annoté et présenté par Albert Béguin et 
Jean Richer. Paris: Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1956. Tome I (réimpression). 
Pp. 1471; Tome II, Pp. 1544. Gérard de Nerval’s position as a “classic’”” was made 
official in 1955. During that yeas, the centenary of his death, he received honors to 
which only authors of that lofty category are entitled: solemn sessions at the Sor- 
bonne; an exhibition at the Bibliothéque Nationale; a special postage stamp; a 
plaque on the side of the Sarah Bernhardt Theater facing the Square de la Tour 
Saint-Jacques, not far from the street where he was born. These manifestations 
were followed by a series of articles contributed by leading Nervalians to periodicals 
dedicating most of one issue to the occasion, by two attempts to give the present 
position of Nerval studies,’ and by four books.* During the academic year 1956-1957 
no fewer than three cours d’agrégation were devoted to this writer who was once 
considered a minor Romantic and who is at the moment receiving more critical 
attention than any other poet of the French language. 

Of all these events the most significant is the completion of the two-volume 
Pléiade edition. Few Nervalians have any illusions about the difficulties presented 
by such an undertaking. For a writer so often taxed with sterility, Gérard was 
astonishingly productive. He translated German writers—without always signing 
his translations; he served as a “hack” and as a “ghost”’; he collaborated with other 
writers; he used many pseudonyms, some of which were also used by his contem- 
poraries and friends; he rewrote the same story five or six times, with the same or 
different titles; and, like many other great writers, he was not above plagiarism 
when both finances and inspiration were running low. 

To bring some kind of order to this confusion, the publishers could not have found 
two more qualified critics than the late Albert Béguin, author of L’ Ame romantique 
et le réve, and Jean Richer, who has published more inédits, articles and books on 
the subject than any other living Nervalian. As MM. Béguin and Richer make clear 
in their prefaces, this is not a “complete works’’; the literary, music and dramatic 
criticism, the translations, and—most important of all—the theater are missing. 
While both volumes were published in 1956, the first is a corrected and enlarged 
reprint of a 1952 publication in the same series. The reprint contains eighty addi- 
tional pages, which include new variants, twenty-five or thirty new letters, correc- 
tions of minor errors, new notes, and excerpts from the correspondence of Théophile 
Gautier having to do with the poet. The most useful contribution of the reprint, 
however, is the new text of La Pandora—one of Nerval’s most important works, 
even if it is not his masterpiece as certain eager admirers claim. Having access to 
the Champion-Loubet manuscripts, the editors were able to bring new vari- 
ants to light, correct a number of mistakes of the 1952 edition, and present the 
only text based on all the available manuscripts. As for the rest of the volume, some 
critics will continue to oppose the omission of “Jemmy” and “Emilie” from Les 
Filles du feu and will quibble over the placing of Les Chiméres before, rather than 

1. R.-M. Albérés, “Etat présent des études nervaliennes, L’Information Littéraire, nov.- 
déc. 1955, pp. 178-85 (sketchy but useful), and Léon Cellier, “Ow en sont les recherches sur 
Gérard de Nerval,” Archives des Lettres Modernes, mai 1957 (an ill tempered, tendentious 
polemic, rather than an état présent). 

2. R.-M. Albérés, Gérard de Nerval (Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1955); M.-J. Durry, 
Gérard de Nerval et le mythe (Paris: Flammarion, 1956); Léon Cellier, Gérard de Nerval, !homme 
et Peuvre (Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 1956); Jean Gaulmier, Gérard de Nerval et les Filles du feu 
(Paris: Nizet, 1956). 
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after, this series of short stories; but all readers will continue to profit from the two 
hundred and ninety-five pages of succinct critical apparatus and enjoy the most 
complete edition of the correspondence available at the present time. 

The second volume includes: the Voyage en Orient, Lorély, Notes de Voyage, and 
Les Illuminés. The presentation of the first and the last of these was facilitated by 
the existence of two critical editions: Aristide Marie’s Les I//uminés (Champion, 
1929) and Gilbert Rouger’s excellent Voyage en Orient (Editions Richelieu, 1950, 
4 vol.) To the texts of the former, the editors have added “Le Diable rouge,” a series 
of sketches and outlines which were to be used by Gérard in a second volume; in 
the case of the latter, they were content to reproduce the Rouger text with most of 
its notes and variants. For Lorély they were able to make full use of notes and 
manuscripts assembled by Raymond Schiltz, who had been charged with the editing 
of this work for a Champion volume which never appeared. The Notes de voyage, 
never presented in their entirety before, consist of articles having to do with Nerval’s 
trips to England, Belgium, Holland and Germany. Since many of these were used 
in the writing of Lorély, there is a certain amount of repetition which will be of 
interest mainly to those who are concerned with the genesis of the poet’s ideas. 

Because of the gross errors of the Lévy, Bernouard, and Le Divan editions, and 
because of the frustrating incompleteness of the Champion enterprise, this new 
publication will be indispensable to the serious student of Gérard de Nerval and a 
welcome convenience to the poetry lover who has hitherto been forced to read his 
works in over a dozen scattered and often incorrect volumes. (Joun W. KNELLER, 


Oberlin College) 


Gérard de Nerval et les Filles du feu. Par Jean Gaulmier. Paris: Nizet, 1956. Pp. 174. 


A fundamental assumption of this book is that Les Filles du feu must be considered 
as a unified work, “un monument dont |’architecture répond [...] a un dessein 
prémédité” (p. 6). To justify this assumption, M. Gaulmier argues from analogy 
with the Fleurs du mal, which Baudelaire never wanted to be treated as a simple 
album of disconnected poems, and cites Nerval’s attempts, towards the end of his 
life, to organize his complete works into something which would be the Sook, in the 
Mallarméan sense. 

Without belaboring the obvious falseness of this external evidence, we can reject 
M. Gaulmier’s hypothesis by simply considering his selection of the short stories 
which make up that “unified work.” Knowing that the numbers seven and twelve 
have a mystical significance for Gérard, he selects for his study Angélique, Sylvie, 
Femmy, Octavie, Isis, Corilla, Emilie, and the twelve sonnets of Les Chimeres. There 
will be little disagreement on the twelve poems and on five of the seven nouvelles. 
But what about Femmy and Emilie? Thanks to the researches of N. Popa (“Les 
Sources allemandes de Femmy et d’Jsis,’”” RHL, 1930) we have known for many 
years that Femmy is a translation of a German text, Christophorus Barenhauter by 
Charles Sealsfield (pseudonym of Karl Postl). And it is generally conceded that a 
similar source will sooner or later be found for Emilie, the authorship of which, in 
any case, has been claimed by August Maquet. With these facts in mind, the editors 
of the Pléiade edition eliminated Femmy and Emilie from their publication. M. Gaul- 
mier calls their reasons ‘‘prétextes,” reinstates the two rejected “daughters of fire,” 
and proceeds to analyze them as though they were original creations of Nerval. 
While a certain critical generosity might tolerate this honor for Emilie—at least 
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until the original has been found—critical justice must condemn the inclusion of 
Femmy, which M. Gaulmier himself admits is a translation. 

Aside from these difficulties, the “unity” of Les Filles du feu is disturbed by two 
other factors. In the first place, Nerval originally intended to include La Pandora 
in the edition of 1853, but withdrew it at the last minute. Without going into all 
the possible reasons for this decision, it is clear that, quite apart from considerations 
of unity or tone, the poet feared that La Pandora, because of its obscurity, would 
not contribute greatly to the sales of the volume. In the second place, as Jean Richer 
has pointed out, there is some evidence that Aurélia (which has never been con- 
sidered in the group) and Sy/oie were, in the mind of Gérard, to form a single work. 
Whether this is true or not, these two works are so closely related that the study of 
one is fully comprehensible only in terms of the other. 

For these reasons, and for many others which could be added if space allowed, 
many readers will reject the basic thesis of the book and go no farther than the first 
chapter, where it is set forth. If they do continue, however, more disappointments 
are in store. In the second chapter, M. Gaulmier proceeds to analyze the works he 
has chosen. These analyses are superficial, and the author is apparently aware that 
they are, for on two occasions (pp. 80, 128) he begs the reader to excuse the “rapi- 
dité” of his treatment. Indeed, one has only to compare the sketchy remarks on 
Sylvie, for example, with the penetrating article on the same subject by Georges 
Poulet (Cahiers du Sud, Oct., 1938) to see how far M. Gaulmier falls short of the 
goal he has set even in so modest a chapter-heading. 

The beginning of Chapter III (‘Nous vivions alors dans une époque étrange”’) 
contains a minor error which should have been avoided in the interest of scrupulous 
critical honesty. M. Gaulmier says: “Le message de Nerval n’est pas ‘sans lieu ni 
date,’ comme |’écrit M. Richer.” Turning to page 10 of Jean Richer’s Gérard de 
Nerval in the ““Poétes d’aujourd’hui” series, we find: “[. . .] des Chimeres, bref recueil 
inspiré qui constitue un message sans lieu ni date que nous relisons sans cesse avec 
émerveillement.”” Thus what was merely debatable when applied to Les Chiméres, 
becomes absurd when made to include the whole of Nerval’s works. 

In the rest of this chapter, M. Gaulmier tries to show that the principal themes of 
Les Filles du feu and Les Chiméres are to be found everywhere in the writings of 
Nerval’s contemporaries. This is a good point, which merits serious study. But 
rather than make a thorough investigation, the author is content to give us a series 
of notes hastily thrown together. 

In the final chapter (“Nerval tel qu’en lui-méme’’) M. Gaulmier rejects the 
Albérés thesis that the attack of madness in 1841 transformed Nerval from a mere 
literary dabbler into a great poet, and takes sides with Mme Marie-Jeanne Durry 
and others, who have insisted on an internal unity which may be traced from an 
early poem such as “La Grand’Mére” to the final sonnets of Les Chiméres. But to 
reject the idea of a complete break in 1841 is not to accept the kind of “unity” 
M. Gaulmier wishes to impose on Les Filles du feu, and we are left with our original 
doubt as to the validity of the subject he has chosen. (Jonn W. Kne ier, Oberlin 
College) 


Fules Renard par lui-méme. Par Pierre Schneider. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1956. 
Pp. 192. Fules Renard: Lettres inédites, 1883-1910. Recueillies et annotées par Léon 
Guichard. Paris: Gallimard, 1957. Pp. 316. In keeping with the general purpose of 
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the “Ecrivains de toujours” series, Jules Renard par lui-méme is intended to bring 
its subject to a much wider public than he has reached heretofore. I doubt that the 
present volume will help much in achieving that aim. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first is devoted to a discussion of 
Renard’s unhappy childhood as related to his work as a whole, while the last section 
is an analysis of his portrayal of the peasants, animals, and countryside of his 
beloved Niévre. Both considerations are indispensable in an introduction to Renard, 
but a few extensive quotations from his books, accompanied by a minimum of dis- 
creet commentary, would have done the job nicely. Here, however, in the face of 
M. Schneider’s loquacity, Renard has posthumously as hard a time making himself 
heard as he did in real life when, as Poil de Carotte, he was submerged by the 
garrulity of his mother, whom he portrayed in the guise of Madame Lepic. 

The second section, which by itself comprises almost half the book, is a digres- 
sion in which M. Schneider relentlessly elaborates his great srouvaille: L’ Epoque 
vespasienne. That epoch is never clearly delimited, but it seems to correspond 
roughly to what less inspired critics have called the “naturalistic” and “‘symbolist” 
periods, or simply the fin de siécle. “Mais pourquoi vespasienne? Parce que la chose 
ainsi nommée est la seule contribution originale de cette Epoque a |’architecture. 
Parce qu’elle est le lieu des petits besoins, qui sont le propre des gens de ce temps” 
(p. 34). Lest the reader miss the profundity of this concept, he is exposed to it on 
page after page, and in various guises—/e style vespasienne, les vespasiens, la ves- 
pasianité. 

The book fortunately contains a number of photographs—some lent by Mme 
P. Renard, but most of them credited to Robert Doisneau—of the people and places 
in the Niévre about which Renard wrote so tellingly in such books as Bucoligues 
and Nos Fréres farouches: Ragotte. Some of these photographs are so movingly sober 
and luminous that they do more for a real understanding of Jules Renard than 
anything M. Schneider tells us in his text. 

The contrast between this book and Jules Renard really allowed to present him- 
self is strikingly brought home when we turn to the new volume of his correspond- 
ence. In 1954 Flammarion brought out a one-volume re-issue of the letters that 
appear in the wores completes de Fules Renard (Bernouard edition). To make these 
letters more immediately comprehensible, M. Léon Guichard—the man assuredly 
best equipped to do the job—was asked to check the text, add a minimum of ex- 
planatory notes, and furnish an introduction. This he did admirably. And in that 
introduction he wrote: ‘“‘on peut espérer que d’autres lettres viendront un jour 
s’ajouter a celles qui forment le présent recueil”’ (p. 6). That day has come, and we 
now possess Lettres inédites, 1883-1910. M. Guichard has presented, complete with a 
brief but judicious introduction and an appendix of excellent notes, 386 letters and 
billets. Some few of these have already appeared in scattered reviews and books; 
but, by and large, they are indeed inédits. And it seems doubtful that the years to 
come will add many new items; for we may count on M. Guichard’s having fol- 
lowed every lead and having appealed to every known possessor of Renard originals. 

These “new” letters fill in the picture of Renard that the previously published 
ones helped to create, but they do not change that picture materially. Renard was 
“of a piece throughout,” and the style and tone in the newly published letters are 
the same as in the others. 

The letters in the new volume are, as the editor says, “‘un peu disparate”’; never- 
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theless, three main groups are clearly discernible: those to members of the imme- 
diate family (especially to Renard’s sister), those to the novelist Lucien Descaves, 
and those to or about Antoine. 

If anything in these newly published letters may be termed a “revelation,” it 
would be the abundant evidence we find of a very close association between Renard 
and the novelist Lucien Descaves—an association much deeper than we had hitherto 
suspected. It is now clear that Descaves must be ranked, if not with the unshakable 
Tristan Bernard, at least with the group of intimates that included Rostand and 
Capus. There was both a warm personal relationship and a real literary sympathy 
between Descaves and Renard. But once again we find that sympathy and regard, 
deep as they might be, left Renard’s literary integrity untouched. As M. Guichard 
remarks, “I] était difficile de rester longtemps |’ami de Renard” (p. 8). It was 
equally difficult to remain a friend of Antoine’s for very long, and the compound 
Antoine-Renard was bound to be an unstable one—as the additional letters in the 
new series prove. 

In all the notes and letters of that last year, 1909-1910, with their constant refer- 
ence to family illnesses, there is a disquieting mixture of wry humor and foreboding. 
And there is something more: one has again the feeling that Renard was undergoing 
not only the physical crisis that was to end in his premature death, but also a moral 
and intellectual change that would have made itself felt in his artistic production. 

Renard was, in fact, oversensitive to criticism and praise alike; he was difficult, 
quick to take umbrage. In the Yourna/ these traits are thrown into maximum relief. 
In the letters—in the ‘“‘new” as well as the “‘old””—it is the other side of the man that 
comes more to the fore: his fundamental decency, his desire to face truth unflinch- 
ingly, his incapacity for subterfuge—whether social or literary. Thus, though the 
sum of Renard’s correspondence may hardly be said to constitute a literary docu- 
ment of independent interest—such as the Fournal most assuredly is—we are grate- 
ful for ‘the publication of the Lettres inédites. They confirm us in our respect for 
Renard the man and detract nothing from his stature as a writer. (ArrHUR J. 
KnopveL, University of Southern California) 


Rilke, Gide et Verhaeren: Correspondance inédite, recueillie et présentée par Carlo 
Bronne. Paris: Messein, 1955. Pp. 89. Disons-le dés l’abord: voici une fréle plaquette 
qui abonde en défauts mais dont certaines lettres de Rilke, Gide et Verhaeren pré- 
cisent et éclairent nos connaissances. Le titre, en premier lieu, pourrait induire le 
lecteur en erreur. I] ne s’agit nullement des relations entre les trois écrivains qui y 
figurent, mais de trois correspondances distinctes qui n’ont guére de liens entre elles. 
La plaquette est divisée en deux parties: la premiére présente d’une part quatre 
lettres de Rilke 4 Pol De Mont, toutes de l’année 1902, de |’autre, douze lettres de 
Rilke a Verhaeren, s’échelonnant de 1905 a 1914; la deuxiéme partie est enti¢rement 
consacrée aux relations Gide-Verhaeren et, 4 une exception prés, Rilke n’y parait 
plus; elle comprend douze lettres de Gide et dix-huit de Verhaeren, allant de 1895 
a 1916, année de la mort du poéte belge. 

Les lettres de Rilke 4 De Mont, traduites ici en francais (dans un frangais, hélas, 
qui n’est pas toujours impeccable), appartiennent au Musée de la Culture Flamande, 
a Anvers, et ont paru dans la version originale, c’est a dire en allemand, en dé- 
cembre 1949, dans la revue De Vlaamse Gids, présentées par L. Simoens. Pol De 
Mont (1857-1931), chef du mouvement poétique flamand et directeur de la revue 
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Kunst en Leven, écrivit 4 Rilke au début de 1902 qu’il désirait le faire connaitre au 
public belge et néerlandais. Rilke, qui se trouvait alors dans une situation difficile, 
pére de famille depuis peu, accueillit cette missive avec une gratitude et un espoir 
a la fois humbles et grandiloquents, tragant de lui une véritable biographie spiri- 
tuelle qui ne manque pas d’intérét. 

Nous passons ensuite, sans transition, a la période parisienne lorsque, par |’inter- 
médiaire de Rodin et d’Ellen Key, écrivain suédois, Rilke entra en rapports avec 
Verhaeren. A travers ses douze lettres, dont huit inédites, toutes provenant du 
Fonds Verhaeren de la Biblioth¢que Royale de Bruxelles, on sent croitre une ad- 
miration littéraire aussi bien qu’humaine. On connait désormais |’attachement 
profond que Rilke eut pour son “‘cher grand Ami,” malgré la barriére linguistique 
qui ne permettait pas a celui-ci de goiter l’euvre de celui-la. (Remarquons en 
passant que la méme barriére entravait les rapports entre Rilke et Rodin et, plus 
tard, entre Rilke et Valéry). La derniére lettre de Rilke, du 28 janvier 1914, nous 
découvre un fait digne d’étre retenu: ce fut Rilke qui initia Verhaeren a l’ceuvre 
d’un écrivain inconnu qui avait eu des difficultés a se faire éditer 
Proust! 

Nous regrettons que M. Bronne n’ait pas rassemblé autour de ces lettres une 
information plus compléte concernant |’échange entre les deux poétes, leurs affi- 
nités (au point de vue religieux, p.ex.: cf. Rilke, Lettre du jeune ouvrier), |’apport 
effectif de l’un a l’autre (traductions de la part de Rilke, diffusion réciproque de 
l’ceuvre, etc.) et qu’il se soit contenté d’indications vagues et parfois incorrectes.' 

La deuxiéme partie du livre, consacrée 4 Gide et Verhaeren, représente sans 
aucun doute une contribution plus valable, et par le nombre des lettres (bien qu’il 
ne s’agisse souvent que de trés brefs billets) et par l’effort qu’y a fait M. Bronne de 
reconstituer l'histoire de cet change et de |’intégrer dans la vie littéraire de l’"€poque. 
Toutes les lettres de Gide sont inédites, sauf une, et proviennent du Fonds Ver- 
haeren de la Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles. Celles de Verhaeren, dont |’inédit 
semble moins certain, sont propriété de Mme Van Rysselberghe a laquelle Gide 
en a fait don. La rencontre personnelle n’eut lieu qu’en 1897, lors de “l’incident 
Mallarmé”: Adolphe Retté ayant violemment attaqué Stéphane Mallarmé dans la 
Plume, ses adeptes décidérent de protester publiquement et invitérent Verhaeren a 
se joindre a eux, bien qu’il fat un des plus anciens amis de Retté. La lettre que 
Verhaeren écrivit 4 Gide a cette occasion est sans doute une des plus intéressantes 
du petit volume. 

Une autre missive d’une certaine importance littéraire est celle qui permet de 
fixer approximativement la date a laquelle Gide et Rilke se rencontrérent pour la 
premiére fois. Par un billet de Gide 4 Verhaeren non daté, mais sans doute écrit 
au début de |’été 1910, nous apprenons que Rilke est venu déjeuner chez Gide en 
compagnie des “Théo” et des Van de Velde (pp. 74-75). Il semble donc assez certain 
que l’amitié Rilke-Verhaeren préluda a l’amitié Rilke-Gide. 

Ainsi cette plaquette offre 4 qui sait remédier 4 sa mauvaise mise au point (notre 


1. Au cours de tout le livre les notes ez références sont le plus souvent incomplétes; les 
indications chronologiques imprécises, et parfois erronées; les noms, de temps a autre, estropiés 
(ainsi, p. ex., l’amie a laquelle Rilke offrit la Multiple Splendeur et dédia les Quatrains valaisans 
fut Mme de Sépibus de Preux, et non Mme de Sépilus—l’erreur survient trois fois! Le nom 
de la femme de Gide était Madeleine et il la nommait Emmanuéle, et non Emmanuelle; Gide 
habitait la rue Vaneau, et non Vanneau; en outre il ne séjourna jamais deux années entiéres 
en Afrique du Nord; etc., etc.) 
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critique s’étend méme 4 la typographie: on aurait da se servir de caractéres diffé- 
rents pour lettres et textes de liaison) un matériel en partie fort intéressant qui 
comble certaines lacunes et dont se serviront sans doute a l’avenir les biographes de 
Rilke, de Gide et de Verhaeren. (Renée Lano, Tulane University) 


Maurras jusqu’a [ Action Francaise. Par Léon Roudiez. Paris: André Bonne, 1957. 
Pp. 336. L’auteur s’est proposé de “faire ressortir le courant principal et le fonde- 
ment” de la doctrine maurrassienne par |’étude d’articles parus entre 1885 et 1899. 
I] examine aussi des pages de souvenirs que Maurras a publiés dans ses derniers 
ouvrages et tient compte des précisions que celui-ci a bien voulu lui apporter sur 
ses idées, soit de vive voix ou par correspondance. 

On trouvera dans cette étude quelques détails nouveaux ou peu connus sur la 
famille et la vie de Maurras avant son arrivée a Paris. Les anecdotes transcrites des 
Pages africaines ou celui-ci parle de |’austérité de sa mére—qui posait son gant dans 
la fiite a champagne pour qu’on ne lui servit pas a boire—ou de la manie qu’il avait 
déja, a l’ge de cing ans, d’établir un ordre “de préséance ou de préférence” parmi 
les animaux comme parmi les hommes, ne manquent certainement pas de charme. 
Par ailleurs, les pages consacrées 4 Maurras poéte et a la formation de sa doctrine 
littéraire présentent également un intérét historique et psychologique. 

Les chapitres les plus intéressants—et 4 mon avis les plus originaux—du livre 
sont cependant ceux qui traitent de la philosophie et de la crise religieuse du futur 
théoricien de l’ordre. Le jeune Maurras agnostique, anarchique et révolutionnaire, 
mais toujours en quéte d’absolu et bientét défenseur acharné du trone et de |’autel, 
parait moins paradoxal lorsqu’on connait Jes maitres qui |’ont dirigé ou conseillé 
a ses débuts, les auteurs qu’il a lus et les idées dont il s’est imprégné pendant ces 
années de formation. 

On ne s’étonne point que Pascal, qu’il avait lu avant |’Age de quinze ans, |’ait 
surtout attiré par la partie négative de son ceuvre et n’ait pu le séduire par |’argu- 
ment du pari. I] disait que l’auteur des Pensées avait élevé le ‘‘badinage”’ de celui 
des Essais “a la note tragique” et lui conférait le titre de “Montaigne tragique.” En 
échange, il qualifiait ce dernier de ‘Pascal souriant et comique.” On comprend aussi 
sa révolte soudaine contre le Lamennais des Paroles d'un croyant, qui |’avait d’abord 
enthousiasmé, et son attitude envers “le Nazaréen par qui tout l’ancien [monde] 
s’écroula.”’ Enfin, la morale de ces contes philosophiques du Chemin de Paradis ou 
il disserte sur les besoins de remettre en tutelle |’inte!lligence des foules et tache de 
démontrer les avantages de |’esclavage—tout cela bien entendu avec les meilleures 
intentions du monde, “‘par mesure d’hygiéne sociale’”’—ne saurait nous surprendre. 

Maurras a présenté et défendu |’idée que toutes ses doctrines étaient sorties de 
son esthétique. “C’est la beauté catholique, déclarait-il 4 M. Roudiez en 1950, bien 
avant la bonté du catholicisme qui me retint toujours de toute hostilité contre 
l’Eglise.” Il s’agit naturellement de cette beauté qui est celle de |’unité, de |’har- 
monie, de |’ordre d’ou elle procéde. L’ordre—qui implique |’idée de subordination, 
de “classification des inégalités”—est nécessaire partout, dans |’art comme dans la 
religion et la politique. Aussi est-ce au nom de cet ordre créateur de beauté que 
Maurras rejette ce qu’il appelle “l’almanach du bon démagogue anarchiste” qui se 
trouve dans |’Evangile. 

M. Roudiez pense, peut-étre avec raison mais sans le démontrer d’une fagon trés 
convaincante, qu’il serait “tout a fait inexact” de dire que Maurras n’a pu voir dans 
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le catholicisme autre chose que sa valeur esthétique ou sa valeur politique. On peut 
se demander également s’il est bien sir qu’aux environs de 1889 Maurras ‘était 
encore loin de la monarchie.”” Evidemment, tout est relatif. Encore y a-t-il danger 
de prendre trop 4 la lettre les affirmations de Maurras a ce sujet. Il ne faut pas 
oublier que l’auteur de la Démocratie religieuse et de |\’Enquéte sur la monarchie était 
bien, quoiqu’il en ait dit, un authentique “blanc du Midi,” expression qui était 
encore chargée de sens il y a un demi siécle. Certes, Maurras s’est toujours défendu 
d’étre “un Blanc du Midi héréditaire,” voulant dire par la que son royalisme était 
raisonné, essentiellement le produit de profondes études historiques et philosophi- 
ques, le fruit de mires réflexions. Mais ces réflexions étaient-elles si récentes et ne 
pensait-il pas depuis longtemps déja a la réalisation de cette beauté architectonique 
qui devait étre a la base de son systéme? Et n’était-ce point |a une idée fixe chez lui, 
une obsession depuis son enfance? Enfant, il s’enthousiasmait pour le roi, qu’il 
s’appelat Louis XIV ou Henri V. Adolescent, il relisait, chaque année pendant les 
vacances, les Lettres vendéennes du Vicomte Alexis Walsh ot.celui-ci défendait les 
doctrines légitimistes. Rappelons enfin qu’il avait exprimé son opinion sur les 
“Principes de 89” dans ses articles de la Réforme sociale. 

On ne reprochera pas a l’avteur, comme il semble le craindre, d’avoir trop cité 
les textes. I] a su choisir parmi les plus significatifs et, sans les solliciter, en tirer ce 
qu’ils ont de plus original. Son livre ne nous apporte rien de nouveau quant a l’essen- 
tiel de la doctrine de Maurras, mais il a parfaitement réalisé son but qui était d’en 
montrer le développement a une certaine époque. C’est un ouvrage bien composé, 
bien pensé, écrit dans une langue claire. Nous n’y avons noté que quelques fautes 
de typographie insignifiantes (pp. 121, 217, 247, 291, 302) dont la plus sérieuse est 
a la page 121. Espérons que M. Roudiez ne tardera pas a publier un second volume 


sur les influences qui, d’aprés lui, restent encore 4 examiner pour compléter son 
étude. (ALpHOoNsE V. Rocue, Northwestern University) 
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DON QUIXOTE’S PROFESSION 


Marx Van DoreEN 


Through the insights gained from his warm appreciation of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece and from his many rereadings of it, Mark 
Van Doren offers fresh tribute to ‘‘the most perfect knight that 
ever lived; the only one, in fact, we can believe."’ Dedication to 
knighthood, however absurd it may seem for a man of his age 
and comfortable position, is Quixote’s profession of faith that a 
better and more interesting world can exist. Mr. Van Doren deals 
with the knight's vocation as an actor and with the greater 
problem that Cervantes presents, the nature of reality. That there 
have been so many theories about Don Quixote’s role, he feels, 
is a reflection of Cervantes’ subtle genius: he does not judge his 
hero nor does he point a way for his reader's cpinion. Even 
specialists will gain from this brief, warm, and sympathetic 
study a new awareness of the pleasures and profit to be had from 
Don Quixote. $2.50 
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